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Ascendency makes an untrue confession of a nation's faith, and 
insults its moral dignity, it would be immoral for Ireland to 
feel contentment, and insidious to aflfect it. Mitigated, or not 
mitigated, a domination which is unnatural must embitter every 
relation, political, religious, and social — and has ever done so. 
It is not a question of theology. In matters merely of doctrine, 
discipline, and church government, whether Irish Protestants 
connect their belief with that of Protestantism in England, in 
Holland, or in Switzerland, is a matter on which Ireland has no 
right to dictate, and no disposition to be jealous. Her quarrel 
with the Irish Establishment is two-fold — ^First : That it un- 
justly makes over to the few, and comparatively rich, a religious 
property belonging to her people at large ; and, again, that one 
of its chief functions has ever been that of governing Ireland 
" on the garrison principle." Remove the wrongful appropria- 
tion and the wrongful domination, and the Ascendency has 
vanished. The Protestant body would not be stripped of all 
support ; but a small and recent minority would cease to be the 
Church of Ireland. 

In England and in Ireland men of sense are rapidly coming 
to an agreement in this matter. Pedants have long talked of 
an old Catholic nation as if it were one among the Dissenting 
Bodies, and Ireland has listened to the paradox with a smile, 
just as she would listen if informed by some writer on " species " 
that the origin of her race was to be found in a negro stock. 
In the meantime practical statesmen have discovered that 
Protestant Ascendency at least has undergone no magic meta- 
morphosis, but has simply been, from first to last, a '^ foreign 
domination," opposed to the conscience of a nation. It is 
the tail of a certain stately animal whose feet are on a distant 
shore. English statesmen prefer common sense to antiquarian 
prejudices. They know that an appendage of such a formidable 
length, even though it may belong to the forest-king, must be 
always getting into trouble, and getting its owner into trouble 
also. England and Ireland are not now to be governed by 
names and shadows out of the sixteenth century, but by the 
capable statesman of this time. It may be very exalted to 



"fight for an Idea;'* but the Elizabethan "Idea" is out of 
date, and has besides been propitiated by enough of blood and 
treasure during the last three centuries. 

It is our reason, not our nerves, that we have to consult. 
Sectarian Ascendency is doomed : — consequently what we have 
to consider is the state of things which comes next, and for 
which we shall be responsible so far as we produce it. We 
must not resemble those bad boxers who raise their hand to the 
part just hit, and forget to protect the part threatened. Does 
any one doubt that the days of Religious Equality lie before 
us? Let him bear in mind how many outworks of the Ascen- 
dency have already fallen. The repeal of penal laws, Catho- 
lic Emancipation, Corporation Reform, the destruction of the 
Kildare-street system of education ; these and other such reforms 
have recently been supplemented by others, minuter, but 
scarcely less momentous. We have now Catholic magistrates 
and Catholic judges. Poor-law boards or education boards 
almost exclusively Protestant, would no longer find defenders. 
Catholic Reformatories have been sanctioned ; Catholic chap- 
lains are seen where they were never seen of old; Catholic 
members of Parliament no longer take an equivocal nor 
Protestant functionaries an insulting oath. The Catholic lawyer 
is no more forbidden to grasp the chief prize in his profession ; 
and the Catholic nobleman cannot long be forbidden to repre- 
sent his Sovereign as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. Catholic 
funeral rites will not long be denied to the peasant, or per- 
formed '^by permission," in the old Catholic church-yards. 
When a Catholic Lord Mayor of Dublin next goes to Church 
he need not leave his robes of office in his carriage. The 
huge wrong that condescended to petty malice, and ramified 
itself into the whole social system, whether the question was 
one of parliamentary representation, of the jury panel, or of the 
county cess — ^from the support of a prime minister, to the 
pettiest appointment in a prison or a lunatic asylum — has 
received its death wound. No ministry. Conservative or Whig, 
could stay the progress of sane legislation. A few years ago, 
a change at the Castle sent a strut over the land. The Orange 
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gauger felt that he was a greater man than the Catholic P^er ; 
and every impertinence of yesterday called itself "the 
good old cause." Not an orthodox cup that did not run more 
swiftly round "with no allaying — ^Boyne ;*' not a Protestant 
church-stove in Leinster, fuelled out of the superfluous church 
property of Connaught, that did not bicker more merrily. 
Scandals, like Catholic Emancipation receded into haze; — a good 
time seemed coming ; and effeminate laws, which never meant 
half that they said, were to be corrected by the masculine 
administration of them. The cloud of Liberalism had drifted 
by ; and as, when the storm has died away, and the last drops 
fall from the woodland boughs, the worm is once more on the 
path, and numberless little bright-eyed animals glance forth 
from crevice and hole ; — so in these political lulls the enchanted 
forest of prescription brightened to its loneliest haunt ; abuses 
basked, and corruptions swelled; every withered pretence caught 
the flying gleam, and the whole brood of darkness stirred with a 
new vitality, and flashed with expectancy. It is the remem- 
brances of those days that disturb our judgment, and make us 
imagine that even after the Ascendency has lost its food and its 
function, it may still drag on **a posthumous life.'* 

It is asked, "is the better plan practicable?" It is. Some 
years ago, whoever spoke of religious equality was met by two 
answers — first, that it already existed ; secondly, that to desire 
it was absiu'd, and almost seditious. The changed <5ircumstan- 
ces which alone make any settlement of the question practicable 
render the wiser course the easier one. It gives more to the 
Catholics ; but it takes less from the Protestants. It extends the 
Constitution to Ireland ; it does not foredoom it in England. 
It aims at making atonement to the moral sense of a people ; it 
traffics in no concordat with spleen. If secularization should 
destroy for ever what tyranny and rapacity spared, it will 
be because two countries that could agree in nothing else, 
agreed in being at cross purposes. The English statesman, 
despite the bodings of reason and conscience, may say, " Ireland 
will be contented with nothing but secularization ; therefore she 
must have it." Ireland may at the same time say, " English 
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statesmen will concede Religious Equality only in the form of 
Secularization ; therefore we must accept it in that form."_ It 
would not be the first time that a " Comedy of Errors " ended 
in a " Tragi-Comedy." 

Let us take Facts, not Fancies, for our guides. Last Ses- 
sion's debate in the House of Lords marks an era. One 
great party in the State has declared itself. The old Whig 
orthodoxy fights under the old banner. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue spoke out last year, and Earl 
Grey amply redeemed' an early pledge ; but several of the 
Liberals then asserted that the time had not yet come for 
resuming the question of the Irish Church. Earl Russell, in 
conjunction with his late colleagues, has now declared that 
Ireland has a right to see her Church question settled in the 
session of 1868, and that the principle on which it should be 
settled is that of a " Just Distribution."* 

To the same conclusion the Tory party is rapidly and inevit- 
ably tending. Several of them have announced that what they 
desire in Ireland is Religious Equality, effected indeed not 
through a divided, but a doubled Church Property. Such a 
scheme is impracticable. A second endowment, corresponding 
in amount, dignity, and security with the one that exists — ^and 
this alone would be Equality^ — ^if any one proposed to draw it 
from Imperial funds, would be rejected by Parliament — and, if 
from Irish land, would be scouted by that Proprietor Class for 
whose behoof the Establishment exists. The sole remaining alter- 
natives would be "just Distribution" in some form, or "Seculari- 
zation." Of these two, the former would be in accordance with a 
far-seeing Tory policy, and with Tory traditions also ; for that 
party did not first begin its career when it snatched up the cards 
of the old Revolution Whigs ; while the latter plan would be 
opposed to all Tory ends, which are not promoted either by 

• Not less significant has the tone of the press become. The Times, 
August 21, expresses itself thus : — " A wise statesman would, if possible, 
combine the abolition of Protestant Supremacy with the retention of Church 
Property for the benefit of the great religious communities." A few years ago 
the most liberal journals would not have recommended more than the pen- 
sioning of the Catholic clergy, combined with the maintenance of Protestant 
supremacy— an arrangement which most Catholics would regard as worse than 
the present order of things. 
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a destruction of church property in Ireland, certain to be 
followed by a similar devastation in England, or by a course of 
dull repression that perpetuates disaffection in a land which, as 
agricultural, as Catholic, and as Gaelic, ought to furnish the 
empire with a triple shield against revolutionary designs. A 
clear-headed Conservative must be far more strongly opposed 
to Secularization than he could be even to a settlement which 
restored the ancient church property of Ireland wholly to the 
religion from which it was taken, leaving to the Protestant com- 
munity the Glebe Lands, which date for the most part subse- 
quently to the Reformation, and supplementing them by a grant 
from the Treasury, either annual or capitalized. Catholics have 
never proposed such an arrangement as this. Yet in doing so they 
would deal at least less unkindly, both with their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, and with their own Church, than in demand- 
ing Secularization. 

We are perhaps more nearly agreed than we know. The two 
great principles for which I have contended — those of Religious 
Equality, and, again, of Religious Equality not effected by the 
destruction, but by a just distribution of church property — 
admit of being carried into effect in various ways. One of these, 
suggested to me by a friend, I have referred to elsewhere.* It 
differs from my plan in two respects. It does not include the 
partial endowment of the Catholic clergy among the possible 
though remoter purposes to which the restored church 
Property might be applied, whenever the Bishops desired 
such a course ; and, on the other hand, it does include not only 
the strictly religious parts of education, but generally '^such 
educational institutions as to the (proposed) Catholic Board 
may seem fit.*' In their other details the two plans concur. 
Those who do not approve of the one may approve of the other. 
I have heard of another plan which differs from mine chiefly in 
one point. In place of creating two Boards, one Catholic 
and one Protestant, both independent of the State, it consigns 
the church Property of Ireland to a mixed commission, and one 

• The Church Settlement of Ireland, page xxiii. 
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in which the mfluence of the Government could not but be 
strong. Probably it would not insist on this provision. 

It is sometimes said " the days of church Property are past.*' 
If they are, '^woe to him through whom the offence cometh !'* 
Meantime, it is only those that have not courted t);ie wrong who 
can bear up against it when inflicted. If church Property should 
be destroyed in all other countries, the Irish people have still a 
right to theirs. They have little part in this world's wealth ; 
and they never surrendered or sold their spiritual inheritance. 
Other nations prospered in this world, and played with religion; 
they pulled down the sacred Temple their fathers had raised, or 
they filled it with the money-changers : but the Irish re- 
mained faithful; and now that Persecution has spent itself, 
and Oppression undergone confutation, they are entitled to 
nothing less than a church organized with the utmost perfec- 
tion of the most Catholic times. Their hardy devotion is able, 
doubtless, as of old, to sustain itself on the desert's fare : but 
we must not allow the virtues of our fellow-countrymen to 
become snares to us. The property of the Church is the 
portion of the poor. In the world they are peasants, but in 
the Church they are nobles. They are the children of the 
household ; and to feed them on husks, with the prodigal — ^this 
would be at best but the bounty of the stranger. 

There are some who boast that* they are " good haters," who 
would rather retaliate a wrong than vindicate a right, and who 
imagine that you are guilty of compromise if you have not in- 
jured a rival to the utmost, even though in wreaking such 
vengeance you have injured your friend irreparably. Let us 
lift up what we revere and love, and not substitute for this 
righteous work the ignoble pastime of pulling down. The 
Church has ever delighted in Construction, not in Destruction ; 
nor does she allow us to compound for the lack of that true 
service to her which sacrifices personal feelings, and which 
reflects, by an unreasoning animosity against all who claim to 
be her foes. Many who call themselves such she regards 
but as those whom the passions of past centuries have de- 
prived of their best consolations and highest aids. Among them 



we know there are not a few who have been more faithful to their 
smaller than some of us have been to our larger opportunities. 
If we have not fully availed ourselves of these last, then for how 
many shortcomings in those whom we have disedified may we not 
ourselves be accountable ? Almost all arguments against the 
truth are weak compared with this single snare. We may have 
debts to pay, as well as debts to demand payment of. One debt is 
due from all to all : and that is a debt of deep charity and just 
forbearance. 

Between the races which compose her, Ireland must make 
peace if she would see good days. The time approaches, not when 
the past should be forgotten, but when it may be remembered 
as a thing that is indeed past. In such recollections there re- 
mains much that elevates, and there is no bitterness. Even 
that past had its compensations. In Ireland's worst day, which 
nation was the happier, on the Catholic estimate, that one which 
suffered for the Faith, but retained it, or that one which wore 
the crown of earthly splendour? Is it more diflScult to forgive 
our fellow-countrymen than a foreign foe ? Sir Philip Sidney 
spoke of "that sweet enemy France." It will perhaps be 
answered that before his days, his England had had her Cressy 
and her Agincourt. Are there then no victories but those of 
arms? Victories we have had, and we are advised not to allow 
them to reach their natural consummation. Slowly but surely, re- 
luctantly or unreluctantly,most of what was ravished in past times 
from Catholic Ireland-^Civil Freedom — Political Privileges — 
Social Dignities — have been restored; and the restoration of 
her church Property is within her power. The Catholics have 
been progressively lifted up : — ^the Protestants have not been 
degraded. It has been an age of restoration, following ages of 
anarchy. The victory all but complete — the stately procession 
of liberties vindicated, and rights restored, all but ended, and 
the temple-gates opening to receive it, we are invited to break in 
upon it, "Gallico tmnultu/' and to end the solemnity with the 
approved modern farce of " Church lands turned to lay ! " 

Such a course would be unworthy of Ireland. It would be in 
harmony with the less honorable rather than the higher passages 
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of her history. In Ireland — the Ireland worthy of the name- 



some students of her stormy annals have found (and a higher 
praise no people could inherit) a paler image of the Church itself 
— of her trials and her fidelity, of her sorrows and their consola- 
tions, of her weakness and her strength, and of a final victory 
not won by sudden bounds or tortuous turns, or novel alliances, 
but by simple rectitude and the irresistible might of fixed endu- 
rance. The years of the Church are " the unwearied years of 
the Gods."* As a great writer f tells us, she bides her time^ in 
the evil day, until there sounds once more in her ear that voice 
which goes into no detail, and busies itself with no invective, 
but says all in one word, "Beturn: for they are dead that sought 
the young child's life." She is found again in her place : — ^but 
she exacts no vengeance. It is the victory of the world to re- 
turn evil for evil, and that of the Church to return good for 
evil. Her oppressors commonly find their punishment in their 
success itself — a success that enfeebles and corrupts them. Her 
rights restored, the hand she raises is that of benediction. This 
is her way, and no less her necessity. She can conquer perma- 
nently no other terms. Are not such the victories meetest for 
that land which has been her most faithful handmaid I 

Our rash advisers will do themselves more justice later. They 
have not given themselves time to arrive at their deeper thoughts; 
and much froth and foam has to settle down before the genuine 
resolve of a nation works itself out. Meantime among those for 
whose judgement Ireland has always most reverence there are 
many who have not spoken yet, or who have spoken sparingly. 
Those who have most right to speak with authority are often 
those who have most reserve in speaking. They feel that with 
high position there rests a corresponding responsibility : — they 
know that Ireland's hope has a circumference as wide as the 
world, and that those who shape her religious destinies sit at its 
centre. Sometimes their speech, sometimes their silence, has 
been claimed by the enthusiasts of Secularization ; but, so far as 
I know, there is not one of them who has not significantly 
abstained from that ominous word. Wise men, at critical 

• Sophocles — Antigone. t Mr. Eenelm Digby — " Mores Catholici." 
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junctaresy often speak but by degrees, letting loose, from time 
to time, some guiding principle, but reserving the application of 
it, and watching the times. There is strength in quiescence : 
and it may be wiser and more dignified in them to await a just 
offer than to make an advance : but neither to them nor to Ireland 
is it just so to interpret their reserve as to throw fatal obstacles 
in the way of such an offer. If the Legislature desires to redeem 
the spoliations of the past by an honest future, let it at least be 
permitted to make its proposal. Should that proposal fall short 
of justice, it will not be accepted by Ireland. 



PLEAS FOR SECULARIZATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

As the time for the solution of the Irish Church question ap- 
proaches, it becomes the more urgently important that aU those 
who agree in seeking the interests of Ireland and of Ireland's 
Church, which are inseparable, should agree as to the mode of 
action likely to secure them. If differences exist among us which 
affect principle, we can only reach agreement by a careful and 
an impartial consideration of what has to be said at each side. 
It is, therefore, desirable that the question should be thoroughly 
discussed, and discussed in that friendly spirit which becomes 
those who have the same ends in view. DiflSculties do not cease 
to exist because we choose to look away from them, and they 
win one day confront us. In the meantime, let us not perplex 
ourselves by including among the questions controverted 
matters respecting which all are in reality agreed. Whatever 
conclusion we may arrive at, at least it cannot but be the wish of 
all that misconceptions should be removed. The question is as to 
the " just distribution of church property" or its " seculariza- 
tion.*' From the arguments used in favour of the latter plan, it 
seems as though many excellent persons imagine that they have 
to choose between the destruction of Ireland's ancient church 
property or the corruption of her religion through the depen- 
dence of her clergy on the State. As to the imperative duty of 
Preserving the independence of the clergy, not only from peril, 
ut from all aspersion, there can be no difference of opinion 
among Catholics. What we differ about is the assumption that 
there is an identity, or even the slightest connection, between 
this complete independence of the clergy and a strange allegation, 
viz., that the Irish people must never recover their church 
property for religious uses. We have been so long in the habit 
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of hearing it assumed that the present unjust Church settlement 
(a chronic anarchy) can only be removed either by the substitu- 
tion of State pensions or of " the voluntary principle for all," 
that the true settlement, a just distribution of Ireland's Church 
property, until lately received no serious attention. 

Allusion has been made to many things said on these subjects 
in past times — that is, in times when comparatively little was 
said by influential Catholics, who were then more occupied about 
other questions, and when what was done by the Legislature was 
to renew the lease of the Ascendency under the protection of 
specious reforms. Most of what was then said meant one of 
two things — either that Ireland must not accept of pensions, or 
that endowments were not, in any form, to be substituted for 
the present mode in which the clergy are supported. 1 have 
disputed neither of these propositions. It seems difficult for the 
plainest statements to clear this momentous subject from its 
accidental associations. No one now scents to attribute to me the 
vindication of pensions; but an able advocate of secularization 
lately censured the scheme for a just distribution of church pro- 
iicrty advanced by me as a plan " to transfer to the Catholic 
clergy a share of the ecclesiastical State revenues, at present 
monopolised by their Protestant brethren." He observed that 
there was no time when Ireland wished *' that the Catholic 
clergy should be subsidised from the ecclesiastical State reve- 
nues." He remarked that *' any sort of ' State' endowment for 
the Catholic Church is extremely mischievous." Here are two 
complete misapprehensions. 1st — State endowments are wholly 
different from the restoration to the Catholic Church, with a 
legal sanction, of property taken from her by the violence of 
law. 2ndly — church property, supposing it restored, is not a 
mere clerical fund, and need not by necessity be used, even in 
part, for the support of the clergy, still less so used at any 
particular time. In the very first sentence of the pamphlet to 
which he referred, what I proposed was the just distribution of 
Ireland's church property, retained exclusively for religious 
uses, " between the Catholics and Protestants,*^ I proposed to 
invest the management of the two separate shares, not in any State 
department, but in two Boards above aU suspicion of Govern- 
mental influence, one wholly Catholic and "the other wholly Pro- 
testant. The purposes which I suggested for the Catholic endow- 
ment are the following : — "The support of May nooth; assistance 
given, proportionably to local efforts, in the building of churches 
and presbyteries, reformatories, and penitentiariea ; the creation 
and maintenance of the ecclesiastical seminaries and of cathedrals; 
the endowment of the clergy, wherever and whenever the bishops 
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accounted such endovoments desirable; and the purchase of glebes, 
unless a separate sum should be set apart by the State for that 
purpose. There are so many wants in Ireland that it is only by 
degrees that they can be met ; and the order of precedence must 
be left to those most competent to decide on it." * 

The support of the clergy was thus but included among the 
various purposes to which the church property might be ap- 
plied; and, respecting this purpose, I affirmed nothing more 
than that the bishops should not be prevented by any new legal 
arrangement from exercising on it that judgment which they 
alone are ''competent** or have the right to exercise. Does 
any Catholic account the bishops or their successors unworthy of 
such a trust? What would be the consequence if they were 
deprived of it ? They have a right not only to decide on such a 
question, but to change their course according to change of cir- 
cumstance. Suppose another famine to visit the land and once 
more to reduce the clergy and the people almost to starvation, 
and that for years. Suppose the Minister of that day to say : — 
^ Here are pensions unclogged by conditions ! In place of 
drawing your support from the starving, support yourselves 
as gentlemen and clergymen, ought to be supported, and 
support also as many among your famished flocks as you can." 
Would it not be well if the bishops were able to reply — 
"We have our church property; — where it is necessary we can 
use it for the support of the clergy?" In old times their support 
was but one of the ends to which church property was devoted. 
A very large part of ours is irrevocably lost; but, in compensa- 
tion, two of those original ends — the relief of the poor and edu- 
cation — ^are now provided for from other sources. Whether or 
not a part of what remains should be used for the support of the 
clergy is a question which the most thoughtful persons would, 
probably, answer differently, according as they spoke with 
reference to the present time only, or to a permanent state of 
things. Ours is a transition period : we may be said to be out of 
the Catacombs, but not yet advanced into the Temples. 

To prevent misconception, an additional observation will here 
be in place. Among the objects strictly religious, to which 
each of the two Boards might apply its funds, would obviously 
be the religious part of education — Le.y supposing that an edu- 
cational system, though just and devout, providing at once 
for the higher, the middle, and the lower classes, and supported, 
as it should be, on funds not the plunder of church property, yet 
needed to be supplemented for the protection of any special 

* The Church Settlement of Ireland^ Preface, p. xxii. 



religious interest. The same remark applies to charities distinc- 
tively religious, and administered by persons devoted to religion, 
as distinguished from the general relief of the poor. ^Vhat 
I have deprecated is the virtual destruction of Ireland's 
Church property by specious reforms which would practically 
hand it over to the class of* proprietors or to the State, or else 
dissipate it in so-called industrial enterprizes. Against the 
Catholic cause adverse centuries have done their worst, and done 
it in vain: — it has nothing more to iiear, except from unwise 
friends. Such friends decry what they call a compromise. 
The plan of a just distribution of church property, as opposed 
to its secularization, is no compromise, whether expedient or in- 
expedient, for it does not abandon to the present occupants any 
part of what the alternative scheme would confer upon Catho- 
lics. It steers no intermediate course, but reconciles in if s large- 
ness two objects, neither of which must be compromised. I'he 
dignity of Ireland, and her peace, require Religious Equality ; 
the dignity of her Church and its future destii^ies require the res- 
toration of its ancient property to just and religious uses. The 
policy which would sacrifice the higher of these two things, in 
the vain hope of thus securing to the lower a speedier triumph, 
this would be a compromise indeed, and, in my judgment, a 
compromise worse than unwise* 

My thesis is that Ireland requires her church property 
for strictly religious purposes, not that she should apply it as a 
fund for the support of her clergy. 1 shall therefore pass by 
the arguments which relate to the latter topic, with the excep- 
tion of one. Endowed or unendowed, the clergy of Ireland have 
ever been, and will ever be, a true Christian and Catholic 
Clergy. On this assumption all my arguments are built — on 
any other, church property would of course be abused, not 
used, and would become consequently a source of weakness, 
not of strength. Before proceeding to my immediate theme, 
I must, therefore, make some remarks on an extraordinary 
argument, often urged, which seems to rest on an opposite 
assumption. Most statements imply very much more than 
than they aflSrm, and it is often in what they imply that their 
chief significance lies. The argument I allude to affirms two 
things, of course — in civil words — " 1st. If the clergy cease to be 
dependent on their dues the people will cease to trust them. 
2nd. Without their dues they wiQ neglect their duties." 

It is impossible but that the Irish clergy should deeply resent 
both these charges. The Irish people ought to resent them no less. 
They trust their pastors, not because they consider those pastors 



to be their debtors, but because they know that they and their 
forefathers have owed to them the greatest of debts. In other 
countries the clergy were driven out by the edge of the sword ; 
in Ireland they stood their ground, and sustained with a 
heavenly hope a land whence earthly hope had fled ; and when 
the better day had dawned it was under their guidance that the 
people advanced to a victory which, without such aid, not even 
the genius and patriotism of an O'Connell could have won. The 
people have not turned Dissenters since that time, and their 
loyalty to their Church needs no unworthy props. Between a 
true Catholic Priesthood and their people, the money bag is 
not the bond of union ; and if a local priesthood were to become 
degenerate, or the people to lose faith, the question of money 
would prove the most common cause of disunion. The priest 
might not, for a long time, lose his dues ; but the people, whose 
voluntary offerings had changed to involuntary (and the extent 
of them always remains a matter of choice) would be betrayed 
by petty animosities — especially where magnanimity was defec- 
tive — into that cold Catholicism which Protestants justly despise. 
The charge is not only a stigma on the Irish clergy, but is one 
which ignores the very foundations of the ecclesiastical life. It 
supposes that life to be but one of the professions. Now, that 
life is based upon a vocation ; and its protection against sloth, 
as against ^11 other snares, is founded, not upon a fortunate 
church spoliation, committed three centuries ago, but on the 
reality of that vocation, and the efficiency of that training which 
supplements it. Men admit such statements, I know, but to 
admit is not to believe them. They are verbally admitted out- 
side the Catholic Church, 

All treatises on the Ecclesiastical State lay their foundations 
in the texts that assert this truth — such as, "no man taketh 
this honour to himself, unless he be called of God." Thus 
Tronson, the celebrated Superior of St. Sulpice, an institute 
to which modern France owes more than she can ever repay, 
beojins his work, " Kxamens iParticuliers,'* by requiring the 
students to be unsparing in such self-questionings as these : — 
*' Are we entering the Ecclesiastical State without having 
sutficiently consulted the desi«ins of God? Have we not been 
too nmch influenced by our own inclinations, or by compliance 
with our kinsfolk, or by ambition, or a regard to wealth, or 
ease ?" Then follow the chapters on the notes which attest a 
true vocation, the spirit which preserves it, and the dispositions 
without which Holy Orders cannot be tJiken without danger 
of our destruction. Even the man of the world in part under- 
stands this. For mere technical employments an aptitude is 



needed ; and for pursidts of a larger human interest, not only 
a special faculty, but a peculiar character and disciplme are ne- 
cessary. In this the whole of mankind has an interest. The 
faculties of a Newton, or a Handel, are given to the few ; but 
they are given for the sake of the many who draw near to these 
well-heads in which the waters are collected, and draw, each 
man for his home. In all the ascending grades of function and 
office the gift maintains its due proportion to the purpose for 
which it was given. In that of Holy Orders it is to the mini- 
strations of a supernatural sphere that the candidate devotes 
himseK. His call is, therefore, supernatural, or a Vocation. 

" Beware," some will say, ^' of enthusiasm." Some philo- 
sophers count Christianity an enthusiasm ; but only the shal- 
lowest among them would deem it enthusiastic to believe that 
Christianity is consistent with itself. As it is supernatural 
alike in aU its parts — in its great facts, which are miracles — its 
doctrines, which are mysteries — its graces, its prayers, and its 
rewards, present and future — so it cannot be other than super- 
natural in its sacraments. Of these. Holy Orders is one ; and 
to suppose that those who receive that sacrament, and with it 
the power of administering the rest, need no proportionate 
vocation — this, indeed, is enthusiasm, and such as that not un- 
conmion character, the worldly visionary, alone, is afflicted with. 
Assuming, then, that a priest has a true vocation, what means 
the statement that he will only discharge his primary duties 
under the penalty of a pecuniary mulct? Minor motives are 
permitted in their place, but out of their proper place, they are 
the most fatal of snares. Of these there is here no question. 
If, then, he has a supernatural vocation, must he not have super- 
natural motives and aids ? His relation to his flock is not a 
commercial one, as the argument supposes. Money enters into 
everything, for bread costs money; but everything is not 
therefore commercial. The parent supports his child ; but 
their mutual love is not a bargain of so much filial duty for so 
much cash spent. If the flock could trust their pastor only 
while he remained dependent on them, how could they be sure 
that his dependence was not mercenary, and his teaching " non- 
natural," or "unhistorical'* — to borrow the phrase of polite 
religious circles? The sects need not seriously believe in 
vocation ; for, in the delivery of an eloquent sermon, there need 
be nothing supernatural, and sacerdotal ministrations they 
repudiate.* What belongs to the ministry they characterise as 
but the " externals" of religion; and by " externals" they mean — 
the garment which may be donned and defied, not the skin 
which shares the life of the body. But how is it that a Catholic 



ignores what he knows ? The Church he knows, is not a sect, 
but a standing protest against sects. Is it his theory, then, that 
in Ireland alone the physician has caught his patient's disease ? 
Is it his boast that he himseK has discovered a recipe for utilizing 
the salt which has lost its savour ? But why, in this case, confine 
his science and charity to the clergy ? Are all others perfect ? 
Has he no cordial for the frigid Catholic country gentleman ; 
no sedative for the statesman troubled with zeal ? 

Let us brush aside the sordid fear and the sham remedy. In 
the Catholic Church there may be tares with the wheat, but 
the ecclesiastical state is a reality. Its privileges are such as no 
man could be safely entrusted with, unless he had aids more 
than nature supplies ; and the sacrifices it exacts are propor- 
tionate to these. Between a moderate church property and a 
worldly clergy there is no connection. On the contraiy — under 
the voluntary system whatever a priest receives is his own ; 
whereas if his support comes from religious endowments, it 
is his acknowledged duty to give to religious or charitable 
purposes whatever is not needed for his decorous support. 
The secular priest has to live in the world; and yet an irre- 
vocable vow is as a wall of adamant, separating him from the in- 
most circle of its domestic ties, and those earthly cares which 
proceed from them. It is not worth his while to be worldly, 
for thus he could but vex his soul with the shadows of things 
which the humblest may possess in substance. His flock must 
be his family, and his heritage must be an interior peace and 
the infinity of hope. A true vocation will give him both, and 
irradiate common labours with the play of an endless interest. 
Seen from one point of view the ordinary duties of a parish 
are sphere enough for the energies of a Napoleon ; seen from 
another its sublimest functions become a weariness from repe* 
tition. A vocation alone is the priest's protection. If he lacks 
this, the cloud on his brow wiU confess the lack. 

For this protection, the objector would substitute that of 
*' selfishness but well calculated." We must keep for the 
market the maxims of the market — the Temple has a law of its 
own. Worldly motives alone do not sufiice to keep this world 
from putrescence. Is it for such to wave their asperge over 
the sanctuary, and shed on it a healing dew ? Very different 
will their effects prove. Where low motives alone are believed 
in, there the standard of duty will be low. The true priest 
is by necessity in sympathy with his people in all that concerns 
their needs, spiritual and material; but the dependence insisted 
on by those objectors, means nothing of this sort — it means 
his subjection to their passions. What would such reasoners 
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have? Must he who has to form men's convictions be the 
vassal of their whims ? Must he become servile to the pettiest 
disturbances of this world, whose function it is to witness to 
a world of endless peace ? Was it for this that he heard that 
mandate, exalting yet pitiless, to forget his own people and his 
fathers house ? The priest's security from the snares of worldly 
greed, or of vulgar ambitions, is not found in dependence 
whether on the people, or the Government. It is not found in 
wealth ; for wealth means dependence on outward things ; nor 
in poverty, for the income that is little to one man is much to 
another. It is found in the spirit he has learned from the Church, 
not in a chastening inflicted on him by her spoilers. Among the 
clergy as among the laity, there will be exceptional cases, but as 
a general rule, their spirit is that of their Order. To find a sub- 
stitute for this spirit would be but to fill the sacred ministry, 
not perhaps with bad men, but at least with good men out of 
place, and labouring at a fatal disadvantage. The worst 
quackery is that which would make a bad system do the work 
of a good one. The Irish Priests love their people too well to 
fear them, and reject the plea. They know that that alone 
strengthens a clergy which leads it to the true source of its 
strength and fixes it there, and that' that enfeebles . it most 
which most encourages it to dispense with its higher aids. 

Such arguments and such objections teach us the stength of 
that potent infection proceeding from a philosophy and a lite- 
rature, not Catholic, but of alien breed and baser blood, upon 
which, in these modem days even Catholics are so frequently fed. 
Once men believed that *' the kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ;'' and, therefore, 
they affirmed that a national confession of faith ought to be 
made, and if lost, to be restored. ^' No," the modem answers, 
" it suffices that the individual is a good Christian and pays his 
dues. All endowments, even though they may not come from 
the Government, receive the sanction of the State ; and from 
the State the Church should — both now and always — hold 
itself aloof in suspicion or scorn." Such a philosophy, eve^p if 
compatible, is not in perfect harmony with a recent Definition, 
which — certainly not forgetting the independence needed by 
the Church in all lands — solemnly condemned the proposition 
that " the Church ought to be separated from the State, and 
the State from the Church." When put forward not as a 
warning needed at a particular moment, but as an ethical 
system, it seems to be based upon those petty estimates which 
recognise in religion nothing more than individualism, and in 
the State nothing but a low material mechanism — the former 



of which estimates results in Protestantism, and the latter in 
[Radicalism. It is thus, no less, that the philosophy which 
ignores vocations, and rests the action of the clergy mainly on 
natural motives, belong^ to that mode of thought which, if it 
does not deny, reduces to the least the supernatural in religion. 
But I exaggerate ; to the laity such theories concede a vocation — 
and a very singular one. The duty of the flock is to keep 
the pastor from unwholesome pastures, and secure him from 
the '^ privy paw" of that " devouring wolf," the State ! There 
was a time when it was thought natural that one who had 
spent much of his wealth on religious ends should desire, when 
dying, to preserve the institutions he had created. From 
this instinct much of church property derived its existence; 
and for this reason it is worthy of being revered and preserved. 
But thie modern philosophy boasts a keener insight. It says : — 
"Bequests came from death-bed terrors and priestly arts. 
Nothing is sound but the ' voluntary system,' pure and simple.*' 
The connection between the former and the latter statement is 
indisputable, and both have commonly come from the same 
persons. If we denounce the premiss, let us not accept the 
conclusion. 



CHAPTER n. 



Let us now consider whether Church property does or does 
not belong in Ireland, as in all countries, to a high condition of 
Christian civilization. Christendom has believed in the prin- 
ciple of church property. In another place* I have stated 
some of the chief reasons upon which that belief rests. What 
remains is to reply to objections. There is one of them which 
requires to be treated at greater length than the rest. It is the 
more dangerous as it proceeds from a partial forgetfulness of 
that developed and complete condition which, depressed as she 
has long been, the Church of Ireland is capable of realizing. 
Our present ecclesiastical condition, the objector affirms, is so 
perfect that we must not think of a change. I answer, where 
no change would be safie at present, let us seek none ; but can 
we not be grateful without being boastful? With our past, it 
is simply impossible that our present should be perfect ; — we 
had better, therefore, not fetter the future. 

* Ireland's Church Property , and the Right Use of It, 
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The apparent boast is really a disparagement of all that is 
best in Ireland. Let us compare a diocess in which the parishes 
are small and the clergy numerous with one of an opposite 
character. Is there no loss in the case of the latter; and, if so, 
what is that loss ? Religious ministrations exist for the salva- 
tion of souls : consequently, where they are seriously deficient 
the injury sustained is one greater, as the theologians instruct 
us, than the destruction of a world would be. That deficiency 
proceeds from a lack of funds — funds which the piety of ancient 
days provided, which the Tudor Despotism alienated, and of 
which, overawed by the despotic liberalism of the manufac- 
turing districts, the descendants of those robbed, and the co- 
religionists of those stiQ amerced, assure us that not one penny 
ought ever to be restored to religion I 

Next let us compare the more fortunate diocess with an 
ordinary one in Brittany or Belgium, In these, the peasants 
go to Mass every morning before they go to work, leaving their 
spades at the church door ; and this they are able to do because 
their clergy and their churches are numerous. On Sundays 
and other festivals there are afternoon devotions — vespers, or 
compline, or the rosary. As the traveller's boat floats along the 
lake of Como or Maggiore it is not the mountains only, or the 
marble palaces that cincture their bases, which charm his eye. 
From the eminence that crowns each village its church is mirrored 
in the waters, or, far up among the mountain lawns, flashes 
from the crag or the driving cloud. You pass the island — the 
fishermen are thronging to vespers ; you pass the promontory — 
the villagers are trampling the fragrjftice out of the bay-leaves 
strevm before the church door. Why are such things so rare 
in Ireland ? How comes it that the most Catholic of lands 
wears a Protestant face ? Where is the roadside crucifix, the 
feet of which in other lands the child is lifted to kiss ? Where 
are the Stations of the Cross ? Where those pictures which 
were once " a Bible for all eyes?" Where those images of the 
Saints which spoke peace to the crowded thoroughfare ? When 
a foreign statesman travels in Ireland, why is he chiefly reminded 
that the land is Catholic when he sees half a village congregation 
kneeling at the church door because the church is not large 
enough to contain it ? Why is the Irish peasant discoun- 
tenanced as though he moved in some alien land ? In old times 
there were few spots from Inisfallen to the Isles of Arran, and 
on to the cUfis of Donegal, that lacked a consecration. High 
among the woody hills the " Angelus*' was heard, a^id i'rom 
rocky islets, wild as the Skellig, the light before some lonely 
shrine went over the midnight waves. Church property may 
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be very vulgar, but these are among the things it creates. 
Endowments are but devotion made immortal in a palpable 
form. Such was Ireland till they were torn from her ; and such 
were other countries, when nations, in their national capacity, 
put forth for the behoof of religion that collective strength 
which they now reserve for military or commercial enterprises — 
a strength which is to that of mere individuals, acting separately, 
what numbers multiplied into each other are when compared 
with numbers but added together. # 

But we are assured by some that, at the time of the Norman 
invasion, Ireland resisted the creation of church endowments. 
The answer is simple. There are various forms of church endow- 
ment : church lands may have harmonized best with the Clan 
system, and tithes with the Feudal system, both of which are 
past ; but the large existence of church property, even in those 
degenerate days when the Danish invasions had partially restored 
barbarism, and introduced a relaxation of discipline which some 
historians have mistaken for a proof that Ireland was not then 
Catholic, is a thing notorious. It is attested by the spoliations 
committed by Chiefs who, long before the Norman era, appro- 
priated to themselves not only the lands, but the titles of the 
Archiepiscopal Sees — Chiefs who, no doubt, regarded the '* volun- 
tary system" as more enlightened than that of endowments. The 
period of Henry II. was not Ireland's classic age, and we know 
how it fared with her Church in those golden centuries, when 
foreign princes sent their sons for education to Irish colleges, 
and monasteries had dilated to the size of cities. The most 
religious nation in Christendom was not the only one which 
spumed the common law of Christendom, and left her Church a 
beggar. Ireland's original dislike to our particular form of 
church property was connected with causes which had passed 
away centuries before Elizabeth tore it from Ireland, while 
the consent of ages and the benefit it had conferred on a people 
to whom the Church had been the sole city of refuge, had placed 
that part of church property on the same footing as the rest. 
Meanwhile, it is simply untrue that till 1 ithes were instituted 
the Irish Church was not endowed with Church property, and 
that the gifts of the Irish Princes, consisting of cities and vast 
tracts of land, are to be classed, like the half-crowns of Easter, 
under the title of " the voluntary system I" What still remains 
of church lands, had they not been jobbed, would have equalled 
the tithe-rent charge in value. We call those lands church 
property. Such they would be still if they were restored to the 
Catholic Church ; and such consequently they were from the 
first moment when these offerings were accepted by her. 
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What follows practically from the loss of Church property 
Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, informs us. " The number of 
our priests is so small that it might increase twofold, three- 
fold, fourfold — a superabundant share of labour remaining for 
each. The results are, first, that a large proportion of the 
clergy are over-burthened with work, and early broken down 
by excessive toil. To become a missioner in some parishes 
in Ireland is like taking up a residence in the * white man's 
grave.* Secondly, after all, an immense mass of spiritual desti- 
tution exists, which, with the present number of clergymen, no 
human energy is capable of relieving.'' He may well add — 
" There has been a great deal too much of self-admiration and 
self-praise amongst us.** Clearly does he point oul those evils 
resulting from the existing system, to which I have not 
alluded ; clearly does he show that endowments which did not 
compromise the freedom of the Church could not diminish the 
devotion of true Catholics to its pastors; and his authority 
becomes the more weighty from his assertion, no less strong, 
that pensions would be worse than any evils which now exist. 

1. Do we aspire to gain for Ireland a first>-class religious con- 
dition ? ' Let us not deceive ourselves. There are things which 
the '^ voluntary system*' can do, and others which it cannot do. 
It cannot keep up the decorous magnificence of religion. It 
cannot maintain the cathedral system. It is not stones and 
mortar that make the cathedral. A cathedral is the seat, at 
once, of the bishop, and c^f that chapter which is his council, and 
around it should cluster its library, its schools, its seminary and its 
hospital. Merely to conduct its services as they were conducted 
for centuries together in days when it was not only the house 
of God but the palace of the poor — when the peasant could 
make the responses, and princes were proud to chant among 
the vicars choral — requires endowment. 

The " voluntary system'* does well up to a certain point, and 
then fails, for an obvious reason. All good men appreciate what 
may be called the necessary things, as regards religious ministra- 
tions ; but the immense importance of what lies beyond mere 
necessaries they cannot appreciate till they have learned it by 
experience. Men have to pay for experience, but no one pays 
for it by anticipation. 

Is Ireland unworthy of what, in other countries, has ennobled 
freedom or mitigated bondage? If so, why? Let us not 
imagine that splendid rites are thrown away upon congregations 
largely composed of the poor. The poor are entitled to the 
best m the Christian fold. I'he peasant has the best right 
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to an elevating ritual, because his own heart is most often si 
Christian temple. He will also profit most by it, for two 
reasons — first, because, when duly explained, it is the best mode 
of enriching him with ideas which others can win from books ; 
secondly, because, his life being a simple one, ritual is not for 
him sensualized by low associations. In our days a religious 
procession is sometimes criticised as "theatrical" by persons 
ignorant that such solemnities had existed ibr a thousand years 
before the theatre began to mimic them. To the Irish peasant 
they speak their native language, as every one knows who has 
seen him bow before the storied window or the lighted Taber- 
nacle. To the poor the Gospel is preached. Till the sixteenth 
century, it was preached to them by Ritual as well as Sermons. 
*' The meek shall inherit the earth.*' They inherit it in a large 
measure, because the " single eye'* of a child-like faith retains 
the power of appreciating the teaching both of natural objects, 
and of those observances by which the Church has ever " sub- 
mitted the shows of things to the desires of the mind." It is 
strange how habit blinds us. Some persons quietly remark — 
'Hhe people could not wait for an evening service." Why need 
they wait ? Because, while the Protestant peasant in England 
has to walk two mQes to church, the Catholic peasant of Ireland 
has to walk five ! The feeble, of course, must stay at home. 
This comes of confiscating church property. Is the robbery to 
be perpetuated, and by Catholics ? 

Have we seriously considered what religious endowments sup- 
plementing, not superseding, individual offerings would effect ? 
Have we ibund it so easy to procure funds for whatever is needed 
— for a*' Pastoral Aid Society" — for missions — for churches — that 
what would effect all such purposes at once, is despicable? If 
the Cathedral of Cashel, abandoned a century ago to ruin — ^that 
of Waterford was pulled down — were restored to us, and even 
these " dry bones," which the breath of life will one day revisit, 
are grudged to us, how much time would elapse before we had 
covered it with a roof and restored it to Christian worship ? 
To effect this in one year would not cost one-tenth part of what 
would be ours if our church property were dedicated anew to 
pious uses. The first day the ancient solemnities were cele- 
brated within those crumbling waUs a vibration would be sent 
over Ireland and every land trodden by an Irish foot. 

Let us not forget the demands of the age in which we live. To 
confound the nineteenth with the eighteenth century would be the 
greatest of errors. The time when persecution forbade to Ireland 
all but the bare necessaries of religion was also a time that shel- 
tered her jfrom many temptations. The world was no snare to 
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those from whom unjust laws had cut off their worldly portion. 
Our advance in freedom and wealth carries with it proportionate 
temptations and special responsibilities. We live in days when 
an Irish Catholic may, if he chances in England to enter the 
church of some modem sect, hear there old Catholic anthems 
sung to Gregorian tones, and witness what he may suppose to 
be, if not the Roman, some grand Oriental rite. If he loves his 
Church, he will not be contented on his return to see her services 
starved. The Irishman who is not proud of his Church is 
ashamed of it. It is not when the world makes a brave show 
that religion can afford to wear a drab-coloured vest. She wears 
the royal robe, or the widow's weed. If we have the faith our 
forefathers showed in the penal days, we must do what they 
did — they did all that was in their power; and it is in our 
power to restore to Ireland her church property, 

2. I have endeavoured to show that, having left the time of 
persecution behind us, it is the duty of the laity, as it is the aspi- 
ration of the clergy, to secure to Ireland the full normal Ritual of 
Christendom, and that, for this purpose, church property is 
necessary. But this is not all. In our days learning is needed, and 
leisure is necessary for learning. Even among those whose tim^is 
constantly broken in on, or — which is much the same thing — liable 
to be broken in on, there are men who steal hours from their 
sleep for study, and others whose admirable gifts make them 
impressive preachers: but these are the very men who most com- 
plain that the Church is not supplied with all she needs. The 
Psalmist says that he kept silence before " the fire kindled," and 
at last he spake with his tongue; and it is in meditative solitudes 
that those preachers have been formed who have shaken the world. 
It is in her ascetic retreats that the Church trains those spiritual 
athletes to whom no controversy has either the alarms or the 
more dangerous excitements of novelty. In them, too, are formed 
those men wio keep the vigils of contemplation ; and there, also, 
are those whose hermit spirits, remote alike from worldly and 

Polemical strifes, acquire such a delicacy of grain that Divine 
^ruths become graven upon them with a physiognomic force, 
like those images which the solar beam carries with it every- 
where, but which can only impress themselves with a life-like 
reality upon the substance especially prepared. Extraordinary 
gifts are seldom developed without an extraordinary training. 
The ordinary labours of the working clergy must take prece- 
dence of all others ; consequently, it is rarely among them that a 
Bellarmine is found, and more seldom an Acquinas or an 
a-Kempis. I shall be reminded, doubtless, of the Mendicant 
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Orders ; but, in place of confuting, they confirm this remark. 
They had no part, it is true, in church property; but they arose 
when it abounded, and they could have kept their rule at no other 
time. We have had an illustration of this truth in Ireland. Among 
us the Franciscans and Dominicans have done a great work, even 
since the days of church spoliation, but not chiefly the work of 
the Mendicant Orders. This was not their reproach, but their 
merit. Much of what was special to these Orders they were 
obliged to renounce, because in Ireland's poverty the lack of 
secular priests cast upon the friars the ordinary toils of a parish. 
In proportion as the " voluntary system" is mitigated by en- 
dowment, they will be the more enabled to realise their desires 
and follow that high image of perfection exhibited in their saintly 
founders. 

Nor is this all. Paganism is practically restored in a nation in 
which literature and the liberal arts have lost their Christian 
character. Not only the theological science, but the literature 
of the Church, has ever been largely connected with its cathe- 
dral and university endowments, from which also the separated 
bodies have derived the best part of their intellectual influence. 
What would the Anglican body have been without that succes- 
sion of learned and eloquent men who emerged from the cloisters 
of Oxford and Cambridge, Canterbury and York ? To them 
their Church owes its place in English history, and religion owes 
much of whatever hold it retains on the Englissh mind. The two 
men, who at this moment chiefly represent St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey, enrich the metropolis, adorned as it ever is with 
learning, with a lustre of which it is justly proud. The old cathe- 
drals are no longer ours, and the very weapons drawn from the 
armoury of the Church have often been used against her. Are 
we to spurn as a worthless thing that which would win the 
highest accomplishment from the highest genius, direct both by 
the insight of Faith, and devote both to the service of Truth ? 
Does Ireland value no longer what she once so abundantly pro- 
duced ? Let us think on this matter apart from the tactics of 
the moment. The weapon of error is no longer the civil sword — 
it is intellect, and that which trains intellect. Trained facul- 
ties are to untrained what steel is to rough iron, or an army to a 
mob. Much of the intellect of our time is engaged on the side 
of error, and the rest is tempted to it. Had Protestant England 
an Anselm now, he would probably be writing " Essays and 
Reviews." If Ireland had a Scotus, would it be a matter of 
indifference whether he was directing the science of a cathedral 
or hearing confessions in a workhouse ? 

At the cost of an apparent digression we must look more 
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of centuries ; while religion may, in the meantime, be blighted 
for ever by a doubt. Modern Protestant society is thus 
committed inevitably to a struggle to which it is demonstrably 
unequal. The difficulty under which it finds itself is this — 
not that the new subjects of its thought are unworthy or in 
themselves dangerous — on the contrary, they are full of hope — 
but that it has to encounter the problem of the nineteenth century 
under the conditions bequeathed by the sixteenth. Certain condi- 
tions are necessary for the due exercise both of Faith and of 
Beason. In religious things, Keason has them no more. Theology, 
which does not admit of experiment, is chiefly deductive in its 
method ; but to deduce the unknown from the known (the corollary 
from the proposition) supposes the existence of one great mind, 
that of the Church, in which the primary Truths which became its 
heritage by Revelation remain ever graven like the intuitions 
which underlie mathematics. But the Reformation — intending to 
assert National Independence, and mistaking Individual for Per- 
sonal action — broke loose from religious unity, unwittingly dis- 
carded the only true organon for the prosecution of coherent 
thought in the theological sphere, and has long since found that 
the method fit for purely scientific inquiry is as inapplicable to 
things supernatural as the theological method would be to natural 
philosophy. Faith has also lost those conditions. From the first 
they were two — viz., an interior and divine gift both of belief 
and spiritual discernment, and an exterior, divine Witness, 
directing belief to its authentic objects. The Reformation left 
behind no exterior authority but what confesses itself to be 
human, and therefore uncertain ; and enthusiasm alone can 
mistake personal grace for individual inspiration where the best 
men differ on the gravest matters. What is the consequence? 
Both Faith and Reason have lost their power in divine things. 
Faith has insensibly changed its meaning. It once meant a 
supernatural certainty, not founded either on the senses or on 
scientific demonstration : it now means a devout acquiescence 
without certainty. Reason is warned to forego its highest 
exercise :— Theology is stigmatized ; and although eager minds 
precipitate themselves on it still, the more -prudent and practical 
are ever seeking pretexts for evading all that belongs to it as 
speculative or contentious. But time will have its way. Once 
the founders of sects alone really exercised "Private judgement :" 
— now the camp-followers have to fight. The press brings the 
battle to the hearth. The storm which burst upon Germany a 
century ago has overtaken England at last. In the struggle 
between Faith and Unbelief the devout instincts, the conserva- 
tive habits, and the best learning of England will do all that 
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these things can do, and the battle may last longer than in 
Germany ; but its issue is not doubtful. '' Private Judgement" 
wears no mask. It knows that it is naked, and it is not ashamed. 
Those who three centuries ago started on a new way built their 
boat for river navigation ; but the crew now on board it find 
themselves at the river's mouth, and hear the voices of the 
multitudinous sea. We know the work which lies before the 
Church and the world. Is Ireland's Church to take no part in 
that work? Her interests os well as her conscience forbid such 
inglorious inaction. Communities are isolated no more, and the 
most devout of them cannot enjoy that exemptiom from trial 
which belonged to the old Christian settlements in Paraguay. 
Theology translates itself into poetry, novels, and newspaper 
leaders. Unbelief is an infectious disease, and the dangers of 
society are our dangers. If we are to face them a large culture 
is necessary for us — one capable of growing, as science feels her 
way through the worlds. Criticism, history, science — these are 
things certain to make progress. Are we to remain where we 
were when the penal laws kept low the theological pulse both in 
the oppressor and the oppressed ? If others more eager than 
ourselves, or less cautious, press forward as pioneers in the 
thorny fields of new knowledge, bequeathing, perhaps, to us 
some spoils of thought which an unhappy position did not enable 
them rightly to use for their own behoof, are we not bound, for 
their sakes as well as our own, to avert that loss of Truths Divine 
which is but the renewal of Ignorance and Barbarism ? If so, 
we want more clergy, and our clergy want more leisure. 

We all know the difference between an ideal and an actual 
state of things. The former, of course, we cannot wholly reach ; 
but it is only by keeping before us a standard at once lofty and 
authentic that we can realize even the attainable ; and the most 
hopeless of errors is that which proceeds from a low estimate 
of what we have to aim at. Ireland's Church was once famous 
not only for its missions, but its learning and science. If these 
things are to be again her praise, let us observe the connection 
between Church property and clerical education, and its special 
need to the Irish race at home and abroad, in our day^ 

3. To add to our educational establishments is the great pre- 
condition for increasing the number of our clergy. If we pos- 
sessed our Church property, what difficulty could remain in this 
matter ? At Kome we have an excellent college, with some 
fifty or sixty students ; and it would not need much money 
to double their number. In several other countries we have 
colleges of historical fame, but with few students, and it is our 
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poverty that makes them few. Maynooth maintains about 
500 students ; but with our ancient national endowments an 
eccleiastical seminary might have floiuished in each of the four 
provinces, and each of these might have had a chapel as stately 
as that of King's College, Cambridge. Resting, moreover, on 
national endowments, not on a State grant, such colleges 
would have remained free to modify their educational system 
according to circumstances, consulting nothing but the experi- 
ence of their professors, and the desire of the Bishops. Nor is 
this all. The efficiency of such seminaries must ever largely 
depend upon the attainments of the student when first attached to 
them ; they need, therefore, feeders in other institutions entered 
at a very early age, and preparing their inmates for a more 
advanced course. Out of our Church property such institutions 
might have been founded in any number. 

The circle from which our students are drawn would thus 
also be indefini tely enlarged — a most important consideration. W e 
can seldom enter an Irish school without remarking some boy 
whose eye and brow plainly indicate some special gift, intel- 
lectual or spiritual, and announce one of Nature's nobility. 
Here is one on whom in old times the Church would have fixed 
her ken from afar, and whom she would have lifted from degree 
to degree till perhaps she had lodged him in a bishop's palace. 
Amongst us the boy has little chance of laying his gift on the 
altar if his parents are poor. With our national church pro- 
perty we should have the means of culling the best from every 
parish, training at '^ little seminaries" those selected, and, if they 
mdicated a vocation, transferring them thence to the diocesan 
seminaries. To other classes in society church property would 
render a different but not less efficient aid, for the same end. 
It is not from one class, but from every class in civil society— 
the higher, the middle, and the lower — that the clergy ought to 
be recruited. Measured by the standard of those functions 
entrusted to the Christian priesthood, all secular distinctions of 
high and low sink of course into insignificance ; but this does 
not conclude the matter. Every class has its peculiar gifts ; in 
one, genius is chiefly found ; in another, prudence ; in another, 
the habit of meekness, blended with that of command ; — each of 
these gifts should be dedicated to the sacred ministry, and, in 
return, each class of society would receive its special consecra- 
tion. With endowments the gifls as well as the numbers of 
the clergy would thus be largely increased. New churches and 
presbyteries would rise up, large parishes would be divided, 
and voluntary offerings would rather be increased than di- 
minished ; for where the people got more, they would be willing, 
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if necessary, to give more. The Irish peasant is often unduly 
suspicious ; but he always responds to, and sympathizes with^ 
a demand which he knows to rest on a religious aim. 

4. The gain would not be for Ireland alone ; it would belong 
yet more to the Irish "of the dispersion." It is in new 
countries, absorbed by material pursuits, that it is always most 
difficult to find an adequate supply of clergy. How has it fared 
with the Irish in them ? A single fact will inform us. In the 
United States there are said to be 7,000,000 of the Irish race. How 
many of these are Catholics, and how many ought to be such ? 
Our clergy who have travelled in America assure us that the 
parents always continued true to their faith, but that, simply 
from the lack of religious ministrations and religious schools, too 
many of their children insensibly lost it. Of late years much 
has been done to supply the defect of ministrations ; but there 
remains a vast outstanding arre.ir against us. Both in America 
and the Colonies the Irish are a widely-scattered population, 
and, therefore, like the Protestants in Ireland, they require an 
unusually large proportion of clergy. One clergyman to a 
thousand of the laity is a proportion much smaller than the 
average one in most Catholic countries, or in Protestant Eng- 
land; consequently, in the enormous emigration of the last 
eighteen years, one priest, or ecclesiastical student, ought to 
have accompanied every thousand emigrants. Had our Church 
property remained to us, and been used in the manner I have 
suggested, with the redundant population and the religious 
character of Ireland, it is difiicult to limit the number of clergy 
whom Ireland might have sent forth from the time she became 
an emigrating country. We know what has already been done 
by that noble institution, " All Hallows," slender as are its 
resources ; — we hiight have had an " All Hallows'* in each of 
our four provinces for the last half century. 

We are told that thirty years ago patriotic men were asseve- 
rating, as they are now, that Catholic Ireland did not want back 
her Church property. It is at all times alike easy to give away 
what is not ours ; but had Ireland followed up Catholic Eman- 
cipation by doing her duty to her Church, it is demonstrable 
that the missionary glories of her later would have equalled 
those of her earlier day, and that whole continents would have 
blessed her to the end of time. That one Irishwoman who 
founded the Order of Mercy, now spread all over the world, 
did more for her country, its fame and its power, than millions 
could do by declamation. 

From of old it was given to Ireland to add nations to thQ 
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fold of Christ, as the ruins of lona and Lindisfarne witness to 
this day, and many a sacred seat in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, where an Irish founder is still revered. The same 
duty is now laid upon her under the penalty of seeing a large 
part of her own children in remote lands absorbed into the 
barbarism of a civilization merely material. They must become 
either the missionaries of her faith, or its scandal. The German 
race swarms over the new world, while the French and Italians 
remain at home, and England spends £500,000, or, as some 
assert, £1,000,000 per annum on missions — missions confessed by 
her best-informed sons to be sadly barren of result, yet, as we 
gladly own, most honourable to those who devote their wealth 
to a sacred end, and no doubtful omen of what England will 
effect if one day restored to that Unity without which the 
Missionary preaches, not in the new tongues of Pentecost, but 
in the dialects of Babel. In the mean time Ireland remains ; 
and a providence that cannot be mistaken, and that turns evil 
to good, has scattered her race over farthest lands. Ireland's 
vocation was sealed to her by the afflictions of ages. Through 
aU her trials her fidelity to her Faith was her chief glory, and its 
final triumph will be her noblest victory. The character, as the 
history of her race qualifies it for its task'. It is strong where 
others are weak, and it is weak where others are strong. For 
other men there remain inferior virtues, even when the highest 
is lost, which give them outward respectability and inward self- 
respect ; but the Irishman, when stripped of those virtues which 
grow only in the light of faith, is feeble socially, and abject 
individually, and knows himself to be both. When the North 
fell from the ancient Church, one island alone remained faithful 
— standing apart from the rest, like a solitary rock-fortress, 
detached from a long line of cliffs. That island still watches 
her children as they are scattered by calamity over all lands, 
and sees them everywhere covered with one glory, and one 
alone. Only the highest has been left to them. The old land 
is still their Mother, and to herself and to them her duty is — 
not to reduce her religious strength to the least by refusmg to 
claim or accept her own — ^but to raise it to the highest, and 
devote it to its highest end. 

5. We have seen how closely the restoration of Ireland's 
Church property to its appropriate uses is connected with 
adequate religious ministrations, and the training of an increased 
body of clergy. Let us observe next how deeply the education 
of the laity belonging to the higher and the middle classes, 
whose instructors are chiefly the clergy, is involved in it ; and 
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thus an answer will have been made to the question, *' What 
more do we need than we have ?'* 

It will be granted that the Irish are entitled to an education 
equal to thai at present enjoyed by those who frequent the 
schools and universities of England. In some respects they 
need a superior one. For them it would not suffice to be able 
to read Plato and to criticise the metres of Sophocles ; we rank 
the religious parts of education even higher than the intellectual ; 
but we require also a first-rate classical education. It is that, 
in combination with Catholic instincts and principles, which 
makes the finished gentleman, and developes that characteristic 
refinement which especially belongs to the best Irish nature. 
What should we gain by any multiplication of our colleges if 
we had not competent instructors for them ? An education that 
" crams" the mind with knowledge, but neither developes nor 
disciplines its powers, unites the minimum of knowledge with 
the maximum of vanity ; nor can a nation be infested with a 
greater pest than a superabundance of low and trashy ability. 
What Ireland wants is not the empirical omniscience distilled 
from the lecture bazaar, with its full apparatus of physiological 
collections, but mature scholarship, solid learning, the moral 
mind, the judicious temper, the serene strength, the proportioned 
being ; and these things come both directly and indirectly from 
a learned clergy and a iuUy-developed Church. 

How is it that those who heartily accept the first half of this 
statement seem often to miss the truth affirmed by the second 
half? The two are correlative. In the inferior way, or in the 
superior way, the Irish intelligence will not fail to develop 
itself, nor will it wait to do so until aU possible dangers have 
been removed. A civilization exuberant at the moral side, but 
stunted at the intellectual, may, at some period of a nation's 
growth, have advantages as well as disadvantages. It was once 
the condition of Ireland, not through her choice, but by necessity. 
That condition was imposed on her by the penal laws : and it 
would be imposed upon her still if despotism, in its doctrinaire 
form, could succeed in permanently attaching to University 
Education conditions against which the conscience of Ireland 
has recorded its protest. But the attempt has failed — as fortu- 
nately for the interests of the State as for those of religion. 
Ireland has refused an education that is not religious ; she must 
also win for herself one that is not narrow or superficial, if she 
wishes her sons to run with their competitors in the race of life. 

The influence which the first-class schools have had in building 
up the England of the present day will probably never be known. 
To them she owes nearly all that has been eminent in her 
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professions, and without them her political institutions could not 
have been worked. Her statesmen have looked back to them 
with affection ; and an Irish statesman, the Marquess Wellesley, 
lies buried, as an attestation of his gratitude, in the chapel of 
Eton. To them the great men of England have attributed not 
only their knowledge, but the habits, the temper, the conduct 
which shaped their subsequent careers. The same studies which 
incited to high attempts mitigated that party spirit which is one 
of the chief dangers that threaten freedom. In his long retirement 
Lord GrenviUe read and wrote Latin poetry beneath the cedar 
trees he had planted ; and Mr. Fox rejoiced at the loss of office 
because it gave him more leisure to study the Greek plays. Is 
there any reason why Irishmen should not possess such institu- 
tions in their native land ? They would make to her an amende 
that is especially her due. In Ireland there are many who, 
owing to the confiscations of past times, belong no longer to the 
highest grade in position, although they belong to it in descent. 
The place justly theirs they can only permanently recover by 
successful industry, and by that high culture which alone keeps 
what it wins, and transmits it. The nobility of Ireland ought 
one day to be a double nobility, consisting of those who have 
the virtue that holds its own, and of those who have the virtue 
that recovers its own. For this consummation Ireland must 
have the highest and soundest culture. 

In these matters not to advance is to recede. Amid all the 
tumults of the seventeenth century, the number and importance 
of Irish writers belonging to the ancient race, continued to be 
considerable. They lived more near the age of Catholic endow- 
ments than the men of the eighteenth, and retained more of culti- 
vation. In many of our cities the booksellers declare that they 
sell fewer books now than thirty years ago, and these of a lower 
quality. Under such circumstances how are we either to illus- 
tote our ancient Irish stores, as yet so scantily explored, or to 
create a new and Catholic literature ? The loss to society is 
greater than we know. A mere increase of wealth may aggravate 
the evil. Those who have acquired wealth sometimes desire 
for their sons but the knowledge that goes to the market ; — in 
which case the new estate is apt to go to the hammer. Wealth, 
without a proportionate culture, is more likely to change a good 
Catholic into a bad one than to make him worthy of the 
position he has gained. If he ignores all that could give dignity 
to that position he drifts, like other light things, away. It is 
the duties which men sustain that steady them in their place. 

The culture Ireland needs cannot be hers without what 
sustains learning as well as what produces it — cathedral institutes 
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and collegiate institutes flourish together. Let an ecclesiastical 
seminary be ever so well endowed, and so learned, with what 
heart can it labour if it knows beforehand that the more arduous 
studies prosecuted there must be abandoned when the student 
has left its walls, under the pressure of practical labours ? Nor 
is this the sole hindrance. An excellent priest once spoke to me 
of the zeal with which he had pursued his college studies, and the 
care with which he had collected books ; but he added that for 
years after he was on the mission he was driven from one hired 
room to another in some noisy farm-house, and that before he 
became a parish priest his books were lost for want of a place 
in which to store them. Good presbyteries, adjoining our 
churches, are the first condition for study, as for multiplied 
services; and even these we have not been able to build, while 
we have been asseverating that we want no church property. 

Once more — high culture among the laity does not depend 

only on the direct aid afforded by a learned clergy as instructors ; 

it depends yet more on the indirect aid afforded by their 

sympathy with learning, and on their desire to see it advance in 

all classes. That desire will be felt, and ought to be felt, in 

proportion to the degree in which they themselves have leisure 

to cultivate learning. Between the learning of the clergy and 

that of the laity a due proportion should ever exist, and a serious 

disproportion would involve greater dangers than those resulting 

from deficient culture on the part of either. The reverence of 

the Irish for their clergy has hitherto been one of their chief 

virtues ; nor has there ever yet been a society in which religion 

was respected and the clergy not respected . Let those who fancy 

that these things can be separated ask themselves whether they 

would believe that the same citizens could hold the law in respect 

and yet hold the legislators and the magistrates in disrespect. 

Reverence would be endangered by disproportion in mental 

culture. The L-ish are not above the temptations of vanity, and 

where vanity flourishes veneration dwindles. Thus, by another 

train of reasoning we reach the same result ; if a high culture 

is needed among our laity, its pre-condition is found in those 

endowments which add a learned clergy to a zealous workinsj 

clergy. Perhaps it will be said that the monastic orders will 

provide all that is thus needed. But, in the first place, the 

monastic orders have never professed to monopolize learning, 

and, in the second, it would be a great misfortune if the respect, 

so justly their due, were connected with a depreciation of the 

secular clergy. 

I have remarked elsewhere that church property would be but 
confiscated if turned into an education fund. Its influence is 
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indirect. It is exactly when church property remains undiverted 
from its primary — that is, its religious purpose— that it most 
effectually subserves its secondary purpose m connection with 
education. England is a sufficient illustration of this principle. 
Her church property has not been sacrificed on the plea of being 
devoted to education ; and for that reason her educational system 
has continued to rest largely on a religious basis; while in 
Continental countries the church property of which has been 
secularized, the great triumph of statesmen, nominally Catholic, 
has been the building up of a merely secular education. Practi- 
cally, the religious part of education in England is not all that 
it should be, owing to lack of moral discipline — for it is only that 
Church which rules at once through love and awe that lays " the 
strong hand of her purity" upon the young — but to a lar^e extent 
the original ideal has held its own. If, in the old Catholic days, a 
Bishop of Winchester built a new College at Oxford, his example 
incited in recent times a Protestant Bishop of Durham, in con- 
junction with his Chapter, to found the University of Durham. 
The London University permits, though it does not require, a 
religious basis for the colleges attached to it. Every day new 
tem])les and palaces rise up at Oxford and Cambridge, while at 
Hadley and elsewhere new schools have been created on the old 
model. So again, as regards the education of the poor. In 
England, as in Ireland, a great battle was fought, a certain 
doctrinaire school of politicians insisting on secular education. 
The clergy who opposed their theory were not helpless suppli- 
cants. They had the old national endowments, and largely used 
them to create provisional institutes : they had a status, also, 
and they used the social and political influence it gave them. 
Their opponents came to terms. The theory which its partizans 
called Liberal, and which its opponents denounced as Indiffe- 
rentism, might have hardened itself into tyranny, and heated 
itself into fanaticism, had not a timely wisdom come to it 
through its consciousness of weakness. That political enthu- 
siasm which ignores a nation's conscience in the desire to 
constitute itself a nation's providence, is by nothing so speedily 
allayed as by what demonstrates its futility. Had we possessed 
even a fragment of our church property we could long since, if 
necessary, have supplemented an imperfect system of education 
by the creation of complete and religious training schools ; — ^but 
the knowledge that we retained the power of doing so would 
probably have rendered its exercise needless. In England, where 
the church property has not been alienated from religious uses, I 
have often visited a training college, St. Mark's, Chelsea, which 
might have been almost mistaken for one of the University 
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CollegeB. Amidst the pile its church rose in acknowledged 
supremacy, and, as the orphan pealed through its aisles, the 
voices of hundreds of white-robed scholars blended with it. 
The precentor in charge of that choir had come from one 
of the cathedrals, as the accomplished Head, Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge, had come from one of the universities. They sang 
the " Alatins'' and " Even Song" of the English Prnyer Book — 
that is, they sang beautiful fragments of our Breviary. I 
could not help asking why should not the young men destined 
to take charge of our Catholic schools gather inspiration from 
what is their own? If virtue still clings to the random, loose- 
blown leaf, what power and what grace must abide in that 
immeasurable Carmel whence the storm detached it ! Many of 
the young men trained in St. Mark's have themselves become 
clergymen — an empirical education would have made them rivals 
to the clergy. For years we have remonstrated against irreli- 
gious training schools ; but we made our appearance with empty 
hands, and Xh&fortiter in modo which alone was in our power 
was slow to make up for the shortcomings of our suaviter in re. 
It is not by sacrificing our religious rights that we shall secure 
our educational safety. We will not say with the Koman 
Pretender, " confugiendum est ad imperium^^ for we want no 
supremacy; but we may be well assured of this — that if in 
Ireland the Catholic Church remains contented with less than 
her full rights, Catholic education will remain insecure, as well 
as of an inferior type. 

It is the good soil that best repays high culture. What a 
harvest has not been raised from but one small section of Irish 
intellect I The strength of Swift, the subtlety of Berkeley, 
the grace of Goldsmith, the wit of Sheridan, Grattan's elo- 
quence, the depth and height of Burke, the manifold accom- 
plishment of Canning I Yet in these men the predominant 
race of Ireland had little part, and her religion less. Others 
might be named who illustrated both, but how few compared 
with those who ought to have been the glory of Ireland I It is 
chiefly through a knowledge of Greek, and a familiarity with 
high logic, that the accuracy, the clearness, and the flexible 
power are acquired without which genius commonly runs to 
waste. In the absence of a solid training, the mind of a nation 
is strongly tempted to throw itself upon its smaller gifts, 
relinquishing the arduous for the easy, and following out that 
** broad way" of literature tvhich ends in an age of improvisatores, 
when everyone speaks, while no one thinks or reads, and the 
universal vivacity leaves behind it nothing worthy of remem- 
brance. Where the intellect is versatile, facility abundant, and 
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the temperament pleasurable, this temptation proves most 
fatal. 

In material things compromise is allowable ; but in spiritual 
we have to seek, and avow that we seek, not the better only, 
but the best. For Ireland, an unvulgar ambition is a religious 
duty. It was once said that Greece had brought her conqueror 
into captivity by her arts and sciences ; but Greece was as 
inferior to Kome in virtue as she was superior to it in intellect. 
If the estimate which some have formed of the Irish intellect be 
correct, it is difficult to limit the influence it might exert, when 
fully developed and duly disciplined, over an empire on which 
the sun never sets. The intellect of the north is great, but the 
eclipse of the Catholic faith has darkened it : — that of the south 
is great, biit an jepicurean temperament has enervated it. What 
the trained Irish intellect is remains to be proved. It depends 
on what the character of the race eventually becomes. Facul- 
ties alone do not make the mind ; and its available strength is 
that of the character with which those faculties are united. The 
Irish character, at its highest, is unlike that of most Western 
nations. It has been said of the Irish — 

" Ye are Greeks 
In intellect, and Hebrews in soul ;" 

the highest praise — if not that praise which is " censure in dis- 
guise" — but squandered gifts made of Greece a parasite and a 
slave; and a vocation missed reduced that race which gave 
mankind the Bible to become a seller of old clothes. 

Let us sum up. We have seen that Ireland has been called 
to a destiny which Manchester may be excused for not under- 
standing, that to be worthy of her past or equal to her future — 
true to her children at home, or to her race in remote lands — 
she requires the highest culture, religious and intellectual, and 
that for that culture she needs not only the preservation of her 
Church's freedom, but also the restoration of its property to 
just and religious purposes. The ancient heritage of Ireland 
remains, and she is advised to trample upon it. He who sold 
his birthright of old got at least a mess of pottage for it. Ireland 
is counselled to sell her birthright for nothing. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Having discussed the negative argument against the ^' just dis- 
tribution** of Ireland's church property — ^the allegation, namely, 
that the religious condition of Ireland admits of no improvement 
— I proceed next to the positive objections. They are nume- 
rous, involving in some instances, as appears to me, un-Catholic 
principles, but more frequently resting on misapprehensions 
respecting matters of fact. 

1. An eloquent opponent has affirmed that there is no reality 
in the distinction I have insisted on between ** State Endow- 
ments*' and '* the restoration to the Church, with a legal sanc-^ 
tion, of property taken from her by the violence of law." He 
points out that the two things have something in common ; and 
he assumes that they can, therefore, have nothing that is not in 
common. 

Mr. O'N. Daunt not only regards '^ State Endowments'* and 
church property as the same thing, but seems to regard " State 
Endowments** as practically, at least, identical with pensions. 
Now, as things equal to the same are equal to each other, 
chiurch property and pensions would, on this theory, be alike 
worthy of reprobation. I deny the premiss. Having quoted 
a pastoral that denounces pensions, he proceeds: — " Now, the 
caution implied in that phrase is equally applicable to every 
* species of church endowment' granted by a power that is 
necessarily destitute of either rational or religious sympathy 
vrith the Irish Catholics.'* So far from admitting this gloss, I 
have believed for years that, while pensions would be the gravest 
of possible evils, our only- permanent and sure protection 
against them may one day be found to lie in the restoration of 
our church property. Again, Mr. O'N. Daunt quotes as follows 
from Mr. Eagle : — " If the legislature, in the exercise of its 
undoubted right to dissolve by law that which was created by 
law, should think fit to put an end to the corporate capacity of 
the clergy, their right to the tithes and other profits of their 
benefices would necessarily cease.** Indeed 1 — the fact is that 
since the days of Locke a certain political philosophy has existed 
which owed its origin to the church spoliations oi' the eighteenth 
century, and its popularity to the countenance it afforded to 
Erastian statesmen, and some of our Irish Catholics drifted into 
the new theory, which had become that of our English Liberal 
allies. It need hardly be observed that, as regards this question, 
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there is no analogy between the Catholic and the Protestant 
position. What in the Protestant would be but consistency is 
incoDsistency in the Catholic. The Irish Establishment owes 
its property to the State, and relatively to it the abstract right 
of the State is unquestionable. What the State took from a 
nation it may take from a sect. But the Catholic is not bound, 
when discussing the rights of his own Church, by precedents 
which he condemns. First, let us see whether this philosophy 
be sound as regards the case before us, and, if it be not, where 
the fallacy lies. We shall then be able to test th^ objections it 
raises against a '^ just distribution of Church property." 

That it is unsound is easily proved on our principles. First, 
there is the argument ^^quod semper.'^ The theory was never 
held till recent times. Then there is the argument '^ quod 
ah omnibus^ ^ — a large part of the Canon Law relates to church 
property, and always affirms its inviolability. Next, the CatTiolic 
finds the reiterated declarations of the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
Among the extraordinary dispensations renewed by the Holy 
See to the bishops, irom time to time, is one that relates to con- 
fiscated Church property ; and so far from this ** undoubted 
right" of the State being conceded, Catholics, into whose hands 
circumstances may have placed such property, are informed 
under what conditions they may hold it ; while they are emphati- 
cally admonished to remember *' bona ilia esse revera Ecclesice.^' 
Too much land, doubtless, has often accumulated in the hands 
of religious corporations ; but, as in such a case, a serious injury 
is in reality done both to religion and to civil society, so the 
remedy — or the prevention — of that evil should be found in 
a just arrangement made between the Church and State, not in 
the sole discretion of that '* strong hand" which can as easily 
appropriate the whole as a part. The Church may possibly 
be slow to come to terms on such occasions : but the State, on 
the other hand, if no terms are needed, will be swift to make 
demands which rapacity alike and jealousy urge it to make. 
Do those who declaim about Priestcraft forget that there is in 
the world such a thing as Statecraft ? How long would church 
property last on their principles? A Catholic who adopts the new 
theory of State rights must believe that in the sixteenth century 
the State but exercised its " undoubted right" in alienating the 
church property of Ireland ! It must have exercised the same 
right in all the church spoliations of the Continent, from the 
French Revolution to those of the present time effected in Italy 
and menaced against Home. In proclaiming this principle and 
inviting the State to secularise Ireland's church property, the 
Catholics of Ireland would end the confessorship of 300 years 
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by sanctioning every future invasion of church property all over 
the world. Lastly, as the cupidity of the State is chiefly directed 
against the feeblest prey, viz., the property attached to particular 
institutes, not that of the Church as a corporate body, the 
Ireland of the present day would be sentencing the Ireland of 
the next century, so soon as the " Charitable Bequests* Act" 
had accumulated a second religious property worthy of the State's 
regards. Surely, never were statesmen with an appetite so 
significantly challenged by innocent victims " running about with 
knives and forks stuck in them*' to say grace and fall to 1 

Where, then, lies the fallacy ? Among the statements which 
M.de la Mennais, the most formidable modern assertor of eloquent 
error, was called on by the Pope to repudiate was one asserting 
the "voluntary'* system as necessary for religious freedom. 
Which was in the right ? How has it happened that the Church, 
BO far from practically identifying '^ church property'* with 
" pensions," has always resisted the substitution of the latter for 
the former, as the substitution of dependence , for independence? 
The Srate imposes taxes, and the State sanctions church property 
— why, then, should we count the latter anything more than a 
tax imposed for religion ? 

I answer — Firstly — State endowments (for all property is 
included under the generic term, endowment) are generally 
understood to mean endowments originally the acknowledged 
gift of the State, which continue to be enjoyed at its good 
pleasure and under its control. Our church property, the 
management of which I propose to invest in a Catholic Board, 
would, on the contrary, belong to Catholic Ireland uncondition- 
ally, and exempt from all governmental control or influence. 
Secondly — A restoration is wholly different in principle from a 
gift. It recognises the original right that it restores, and there- 
fore the basis of that right ; and to violate it once more would 
be to repeat a wrong already confessed, and incur a second time 
a penalty already found to be bitter. Thirdly — But, above all, 
church property is not in its origin the gift of the State ; nor 
is its basis the will of the State. The State is not its creator, 
but a trustee whose duty is to protect it. I am now speaking 
of ethical duties, not of legal technicalities. A State may, 
doubtless, betray this or any trust, even while acting within 
legal limits. It might conceivably commit treason against a 
Nation by subjecting it to some remote foreign power — nay, 
this has been done, and not unfrequently. 

The Nation exists in two relations, the civil and ecclesiastical — 
in the former alone the State is its representative ; and as such 
the State but adds a civil sanction to the moral basis on which 
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church property essentially rests, as a man adds a legal security 
to some family covenant which honorable men would respect, 
even though unprotected by law. Throughout Christendom, 
church property was a willing offering from the heart of each 
nation, tendered for the glory of God, the good of the poor, and 
the consecration of the community* It was the inspiration of 
Christian society in its heaven-guided infancy. It had its origin 
when the Nation's organization was yet imperfect, and the bones 
of its future greatness were as yet written but in the Book of God 
— under its plastic influence the august structure was completed ; 
and a Nation, born of the du^t, " became a living soul." Church 
property was the homage offered by a nation's possessions, 
as sound faith was the homage offered by its intellect, 
and Christian law the homage offered by its will. In each 
Nation a Church (subject only to the universal Church, of which 
it was a living part) was the spiritual representative of a people, 
became the nurse of its growing constitution, sympathised with 
what was pure in its national aspirations, reproved what was 
erroneous or exaggerated in them, remained its solace in all 
dangers, and advanced with it, the companion of its glories. 
Philosophically, at once, and historically, the Church in each 
Nation preceded the completed State, as we now understand that 
term. The State is not, as regards church property, either 
originator or master, but protector. This part of the Catholic 
tradition, like many others, has been largely preserved in the more 
learned Protestant bodies. It is substantially Hooker's theory, 
with this momentous exception, that that great writer was 
forced by " accomplished facts" to regard a National Church not 
only as a distinct portion of Christendom, but as a separate 
portion. Were the secularization of the English Church property 
attempted, would those who resisted the revolution concede that 
the question was merely one about repealing a tax ? Would they 
whisper a low confession, "The State giveth and the State 
taketh away?" Despite the scandals of the sixteenth century, 
they would thunder against robbery and sacrilege. Does Ireland 
hold a more servile theory in such matters than the English 
Establishment ? 

That alienated property we have now the power of restoring 
to Ireland, for the spiritual aid of all her sons; yet this is what 
we are invited by "fast" politicians to make over indirectly 
either to the landlords or the State — or, worse still, for the 
subsidising of an hospital in which should be fostered — first 
artificially absolved from the ordinary responsibilities of commerce 
and the laws of business — all industrial enterprises too crazy to 
stand on their legs. Had this been done a few years ago, what 
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a collection of relics and of models would by this time have 
decorated the wards of that hospital 1 What plans for the 
metamorphosis of bogs into wax candles, deep sea fisheries, 
colonies on mountain swamps, western packet stations, and 
railways ! — Let Ireland have but security, and capital will over- 
flow into her for industrial enterprise. 

But to return. All this mystification about " State Endow- 
ments " is a play upon words. The " State " includes the 
" Executive Government " as well as the " Legislature ;" and 
the term has, therefore, uncomfortable associations in Church 
matters. But the restoration of what an unjust law took from 
Ireland involves but an act of the Legislature. The clear- 
sighted see this: they do not say, *' what the State gives the 
State can take away ;" but frankly, " what the Law has given 
the Law can take away." Their statement is true ; but what is 
the inference ? It is this only— that faith remains independent 
of law. As for things external, there is not one of them that 
does not rest on it for protection. If it is law that gives a civil 
sanction to church property, the true basis of which is, notwith- 
standing, found in a moral right, it is law not less that gives 
a civil sanction to man's personal freedom, the interior ground 
of which exists in the fact that man is a creature formed in the 
Divine image. From our latest-built cathedral to the coat on 
our back, there exists nothing outward, whether sacred or 
secular, of which we might not be deprived, if law stood 
neutral. Every church, as well as every house in our posses- 
sion we owe, not only to law, but to recent laws substituted for 
Penal laws ; and the policy which prefers outlawry to law must 
be a very comprehensive, if rather incomprehensible one ! Let us 
test this notable maxim. Suppose that glebes and parochial 
houses were offered to us — ^no one says that these things would 
have been objected to thirty years ago ; but we should have to 
reject them now, because ^' what the law gave the law can take 
away !" Suppose that Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin 
were restored to Catholic worship (and even Protestants, re- 
membering that Dublin has two Cathedrals, both of them taken 
from the Catholics, would probably in many cases approve 
such restitution) we should have to reject it, because what the 
law gave the law can take away ! Let us adopt whatever 
policy we think wise ; but let us not rest it on principles that 
are self-contradictory. To be logical within the proper region 
of logic, is but to think with probity. Neither a man nor a 
nation can violate that duty without paying the penalty. When 
men speak incoherently, it is because they have prejudices or 
predilections, and pray in aid any argument that seems to afford 
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2. I pass on to^some further objections. It is urged that tbe 
"just dbtribution plan" would endow religious communities 
which do not agree in faith ; and the objector observes that he 
can conceive a politician without any religious belief advocating 
such a proposal, but not its acceptance by a sincere Catholi<5. 
What does he think of Canada, where both Catholics and Pro- 
testants have Church lands, or of France, Austria^ and other 
Catholic countries in which they share endowments of a more 
equivocal kind ? Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, inhis " State En- 
dowment of the Irish Church," p. 81, not only admits of parti- 
cipated property, but shows that a just participation would be 
the destruction of Protestant Ascendency. He says, " I do not 
mean that if the Catholic clergy received and accepted a State 
provision, similar provision should not be made for the Protes- 
tant clergy ; but I would have it made in the same manner." . 
. . " I would also have it divided in just proportion." It is 
rhetorically assumed that in sanctioning such endowments the 
purpose of the Legislature would be to give animation to languid 
controversy. On the contrary, the Legislature has been so per- 
secuted by the inconveniences which dog the steps of polemics, 
that it may one day cease to find a charm in that Kule of Faith 
which sentences a nation to the " plague of controversy." The 
State dislikes the contention, but must bear with it. The sects 
themselves would, one and all, affirm that dispute was an 
accident, and that their essential object was the worship of God. 

As for " State Indifferentism," what does the charge mean ? 
How can the State pretend to certainty, if it neither possesses a 
theological feculty nor believes in a Church which claims to be an 
unerring guide ? A war is going on which a Protestant conceives 
to be one for the vindication of truth, and which the Catholic 
knows to be but the continuance of a revolt, and believes to be 
destined to end, sooner or later, like a schoolboy's " barring-out :" 
but the State knows simply that a war is going on, and that 
notwithstanding, on many important points, agreement is sup- 
posed to exist. To claim for the State, as it exists amongst 
,us, what it cannot have, is to deprive it of what it may have. 
It knows that as a matter of morals it is rig! *; to restore what 
was wrongfully taken away. It knows, on general religious 
grounds, that if the minority in a Christian land are the better 
for possessing a property which supplies religious ministrations, 
the nation at large must probably be the better for such aids. To 
act on such knowledge, however limited, is not indifferentism 
but conscientiousness. The probation of the State, as of the 
individual, consists in the right use of that knowledge, whether 
greater or smaller, which it actually possesses, not that which it 
would be glad to possess. 
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3. It is asked, whether a conscientious and intelligent Catholic 
can propose to identify his Church " with so monstrous a dis- 
honesty as the monopoly of the whole ecclesiastical State pro- 
perty by the pastors of one-ninth of the people?" Others 
demand whether he can wish the Catholic Church to '* go 
shares" in the odium of the *' Ascendency." To these questions 
I reply, that the^ monopoly, or ascendency, is not created by 
me, but already exists ; that the plan I have proposed would 
wholly destroy it ; and that the '^ Ascendency " having ceased 
to exist, the odium attending it must also cease. I am asked 
how I can recommend that "any share of the ecclesiastical 
State property should be given by law to the Protestant Church 
to assist in undermining or overthr6wing Catholicity." 1 answer 
that my proposition is not to give Ireland's church property to 
the Protestants, who already possess it, but to vindicate it for 
Ireland's sons generally ; and that I see no reason to fear that a 
fair proportion of it remaining to Protestants would overthrow 
Catholicity, seeing that their possession of the whole of it for three 
centuries has had no such effect. It might save the Protestants 
from losing such portions of Catholicity as they have retained ; 
but, at all events, it would save Ireland from being disgraced 
by a new fratricidal strife of three centuries, founded on a new 
sense of wrong. Our prelates have often enlarged, with a truly 
Christian eloquence, on the duty of maintaining affectionate re- 
lations with our fellow-countrymen who do not belong to our 
Church. We should hardly be thought by the latter to act in 
the spirit of this wise and lofty teaching if we descended to the 
part of the dog in the manger (as they would call it) and 
deprived them of what we declined ourselves to use. 

4. It 18 sometimes objected that church property did not 
exist among the early Christians I How could it have existed 
in the days of persecution ? When the Christian clergy lived 
by the labour of their hands, did the Christian laity live in 
palaces ? They were liable at any moment to be called on for 
the surrender both of property and life. Then, as in later times, 
proportion was maintained. The early Christians were under 
the ban of law, and therefore could not by law create a church 
property ; but they did more. They renounced all property, 
and had all things in common. Modem communism inverts the 

Srinciple of the early Christians. It denies the right of property 
•om a preposterous theory oi justice^ based on an alleged natural 
equality of man. The early Christians recognised the spiritual 
equality of the Iledeemed Bace, and chose, from love^ to hold 
all property for God and the poor. Their life was that of monkp 
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in the world. When persecution ceased the same principle was 
embodied in a modified but permanent form ; and the whole of 
a nation's property was consecrated by the solemn dedication of 
a part of it to God. If, as is urged, our Divine Lord left us no 
explicit command on this subject, the Catholic replies that He 
left behind Him His Church, and that her office is to interpret 
duty in detail. Let not her loyal sons plagiarise from her enemies I 
From Voltaire to Mazzini, what revolutionist has not been elo- 
quent on the contrast between the Apostle at his nets and the 
Sovereign Pontiff who will not relinquish his ** Temporal 
Dominion ?'* God forbid that he should relinquish it, even if a 
temporary victory should be allowed to the unjust I But can 
Sovereign Dominion be right if church property be wrong ? 
The suffering Head of Christendom witnesses against these 
illusions in work as in word. 

5. Once more — I had pointed to the extravagancy of denounc- 
ing church property, and yet contending for the Maynooth 
Grant; and I am met by the reply that no Catholic wishes that 
Grant to continue after the disendowment of the Establishment* 
After ! Then why fight for it now ? Why hail its augmenta- 
tion years ago ? Why retain it subsequently to a new law which 
branded and proscribed a hierarchy that had existed in Lreland 
two centuries before the Anglo-Saion race was Christian ? If 
the Irish Church may never receive back her property, fehe will 
be only able to support Maynooth, after the fall of the Estab- 
lishment, supposing her able now ; and, meantime, the Maynooth 
Grant is the cheap insurance of that Establishment 1 To discard 
the Grant a/lf^r the Establishment has fallen is to cast our cannon 
after the war is over. With what face can we say to the Legis- 
lature, " You must deprive the Protestants of all endowments, 
because we can accept none, and because we yet require religious 
equality," while year after year we contend for endowments — 
nay, in the form of pensions, and that for the very fountain-head 
of our Irish clergy ? It is not the professors only — the divinity 
students themselves, beside their free support and instruction, 
enjoy pensions until they quit Maynooth for the mission ! Is 
this the proud and hardy preparation for an ecclesiastical life 
based on the " voluntary principle" ? Are we to begin with 
marrow and fatness, and end vnth locusts and wild honey ? Are 
pensions fitting so long as no work is done, and is church 
property itself but a degrading bond so soon as laborious duties 
have become our portion ? This is one of the questions that 
test earnestness. If we had just embarked on board a ship, and 
a question arose as to whether she was seaworthy, we should 
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not feel secure because we had made our dialectics water-tight, 
and could prove that her build waa better than that of the 
" Argo," and her trim as good as that of the " Bucentaur." 
When all has been said, the facts remain. The present eccle- 
siastical settlement of Ireland cannot last, because it is rendered 
absurd by two distinct inconsistencies, the least of them fatal. 
Politically^ it at once keeps a nation malcontent by maintaining 
the injustice of past days, and yet educates at the State's ex- 
pense the spiritual chiefs of that nation — the very men who 
must feel most keenly the injustice of that State. Religiouslj/^ 
it at once deprives a people of all right in their Church pro- 
perty, worth more than £700,000 per annum ; and also, by a 
singular application of £28,000 per annum, deprives that people 
of such austere gains, the harvest of the rock, as it is imagin- 
able that the " voluntary system" might yield. Either the 
Maynooth' Grant must cease, or the outlawed condition pi the 
Irish Church must cease. Restore the church property, and 
Maynooth will receive out of it an endowment more secure, more 
honourable, and more free than it possesses at present. Insist 
on " Secularization" and a real war against the "Ascendency" — 
probably a long war — must be preceded, not followed, by the 
abandonment of the Maynooth Grant, without a substitute for 
it. Are we ready for this ? 

6. Let us at least keep aloof firom a certain '' fast and loose" 
argument sometimes used. Objections of the most opposite 
sort may be advanced against a scheme, but not by the same 
objectors. I now allude to a special argument of an evasive 
sort, that sometimes drops from heaven, like a Homeric god, and 
wraps a wounded warrior in a sudden mist. What can exceed 
the incoherency of one who asserts at need that a Catholic may 
not sanction, even by his silence, the continued alienation of an 
acre of the Church's property, while all the while his own 
proposition is to divert the whole of it, not only from the 
Catholic Church, but from all specially religious purposes, 
irrevocably and for ever? Do we believe in the State's 
"undoubted right" to confiscate churxih property? Then let 
us keep to that principle. Or, adopting the opposite extreme, 
do w« Jbelieve that tibe Church's "inalienable rights" can never 
be dispensed with, even for her own most obvious advantage, 
'present and future I I am quite prepared to accept this propo- 
sition — whenever the Church so defines it, and not till then. 
What I do not understand is, the contradictory position of those 
who manage at once to ignore the Church's general principle, 
which regards church property as inviolable, and also to forget 
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that dispensing power which she exercises occasionally, sacrifice 
ing a portion of her rights that she may retain, or recover 
another portion. Nor would even this sacrifice on her part be 
in the least degree involved, if, no exposition of abstract prin- 
ciple being asked of us, we were unconditionally offered what 
we may or may not deem a part only of our rights. The 
question is twofold. On the grounds of magnanimity alike and 
expediency, the claim of Protestants to a fair and just propor- 
tion of that Church property which was unjustly made over to 
their predecessors three centuries ago, ought to meet with 
respect and consideration from Catholics. The claim on the 
ground of justice is a claim good, not against Catholics, but 
against the State. The Catholic may, if he thinks it wise to 
strain rights to the point where they sometimes break, demand 
the restoration to • the ancient Church of whatever property, 
still held as corporate property, was taken from her. He may 
say that if other interests have grown up within the last three 
centuries, they must be provided for from other sources. But 
he must at least see that the State's estimate of its duty is 
likely to be different from his; and, as a practical man, in 
making demands, he must consider what the State can concede 
with self-respect, safety, and honour. The relations of the 
State to Irish Protestantism have been what they cannot 
continue to be ; but the State may well be unwilling notwith- 
standing, 

'* With her first to sin, and then against her.*' 

Few are indifferent at once, to charges of injustice, cowardice, 
and perfidy. Let the objector, if this be his view of duty, 
demand all and concede nothing ; — but let him, if thus sternly 
minded, at least keep to his principle, and leave '^ seculariza- 
tion" to others. He must not ride two horses at the same 
time. 

7. Thpre remains but one objection more that demands 
notice ; but many persons regard it as the most important of 
all, and give it the title of the "practical view of the subject." 
It is this. "The English Dissenters and Voluntary ists will be 
your allies if you destroy all ecclesiastical endowments, and on 
no other terms." The persons who use this argument have 
apparently not an exalted opinion of the friends whom they fancy 
they can turn to account without being turned to account by 
theiti. Their proposed allies, they aflSrm, regard " the State 
Church Endowment in Ireland" as "a monstrous scandal, 
and a bitter grievance ;** yet, they add that these allies will 
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extend to Ireland no aid unless she first destroys her church 
property with her own hand I I deem it unworthy of Ireland 
either to be subservient to this party, or to bear malice against 
it. I am not going to discuss the merits or demerits of any 
political party; but it is not with one party only that we 
are concerned. To choose our friends in politics is to choose 
our enemies also. Let us, therefore, cast a glance round the 
field of politics, and see how many parties '* secularization " 
would set in array against us. 

One great party in the State, or at least in the country, is 
founded on a love of what is traditional : the venerable has for 
it a charm ; its strength is loyalty of heart, and it claims to 
represent permanence. How vehemently all who belong to it 
would denounce a demand which they would stigmatise, not 
only as un-Catholic, but revolutionary I Statesmen of this 
school have often been assured that if Catholics were treated 
with entire justice, they would be found, as their ancesters were, 
the most steadfast in the maintenance — not, indeed, of all that 
time has accidentally preserved, like straws in amber — but of 
all that is worthy of surviving. Such a claim could never be 
asserted again. 

Next there is the great constitutional party of Progress. 
Would not its adherents say to us, " Hitherto your demand 
has been for an equal place in the Constitution. Ever since the 
latter part of the last century we have denounced those who 
identified with the Constitution those narrow restrictions on 
Catholics which rose out of the passions and panics of stormy 
times. But in the Constitution, Church endowments have had a 
place for a thousand years. You are not now demanding its 
extension to Ireland, but its abolition. It has been our prmci- 
ple to make reforms in time, but to make them so as to preserve, 
not lose, the original type. Our aspiration has ever been to 
raise the lowly, not to pull down the lofty ; to abolish caste, by 
opening all ranks to the energies of all, but not to destroy gra- 
dation ; to strengthen both liberty and privilege by resting both 
on a wider basis. We cannot discard all that we have known 
of freedom or of greatness, to sail without a compass into un- 
known seas." 

Next for the "Practical Statesman." He will say — *' Expe- 
rience had taught us that the State never makes a greater mis- 
take than in needlessly quarrelling with the Catholic Church. 
It is always cropping up again, like big stones on an ill-gravelled 
road. Attempts to persecute and attempts to bribe it have 
everywhere turned out failures. Some years ago the Prusbian 
government imprisoned several of its bishops ; but the policy 
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proved barren, and the Church is treated better now in Prussia 
than in Catholic South Germany. Louis Philippe drove it out 
of the French schools — but he fell, and the Church is free to 
educate. In Ireland misrule attained the scale heroic ; — the 
strongest of moral iafiuences could hardly have sufficed to heal 
the wounds of centuries ; yet anti -Catholic laws proscribed the 
only moral power that existed in the land. There remained 
but one course — to treat the nation and its Church with entire 
justice, and then to trust both entirely. If this course involved 
danger it involved the least danger, and it pointed to the largest 
field of hope. But your * secularization ' policy would render 
this course impossible, either now or at any future time ; for it 
would prevent just law from ever making atonement for the 
ravage of unjust law. It would render perpetual the loss in- 
flicted on you three centuries ago, and it would aim at re- 
moving nothing but a pique. The grave-hearted discontent 
would remain, and spring from a deeper root. Who would 
benefit by secularization ? Neither your nobles, nor your pea- 
sants, nor your priests ; none but agitators without a definite 
scope or consistent aim — men important only in comparison 
with the pettiness they create around them — men whose pasture 
is ever on the garbage of old battle-fields, and whose trade it is 
to drench a whole people in the gloomy raptures of an endless 
wrath, like dog-merchants who saturate their lap-dogs with 
ardent spirits to prevent their growth. The Protestants, stripped 
and whipped, would be turned adrift, the implacable foes of a 
State that had turned them to account, and betrayed them. 
The Catholics would be irrevocably pledged to the latest and 
worst enemy of their Church — democracy. England would 
find in Ireland, not an equal mate, but a shrivelled arm : Ireland 
would clasp in her two races, not reconciled brethren, but old 
foes with a new wrong : and your Church' — its principles dis- 
carded, and its property dissolved — would stand up amid the 
ruins of both, neither what she once was nor what she might 
be — neither the consistent resister of wrong, nor the newly- 
dowered heir of a restored right — would stand up a priesthood 
and a plebs, not a clergy and a laity." It would be sad if such 
reproaches were uttered by strangers : — it would be sadder if 
true Catholics and true Patriots were unable to respond to them 
as they would desire to do, or wholly to resist the misgivings 
which even the stranger might feel. If we would avoid such 
reproaches, or such misgivings, let us remain true to our prin- 
ciples. Their strength has been proved ; and the enemies of 
whatever bears the name of Catholic base their hope upon the 
gradual relinquishment of them by the Catholic Church in 
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Ireland. They hope that she will descend from the heights of 
her ancient traditions, and aocept their lower views. ^' Her gods," 
they say, " are gods of the hill-country, and therefore she pre- 
vails ; but our gods are gods of the plmn-country, and when the 
battle is in the plain-country we shall prevail" Whatever we 
may have to encounter, there are two things which I hope we 
shall escape, viz., the compliments of those who profess no 
respect for our principles, and the gains which are purchased by 
eventual loss. JSxtemally we have nothing more to fear. Our 
remaining dangers are from within. Catholicity and democracy 
are things opposite in character, like an acid and alkali, and in- 
evitably tend to neutralise each other. Man is made up of 
habits ; the habit of insubordination in civil things is uncon- 
sciously transferred to the spiritual sphere, and the peril is first 
felt by the clergy. Should our Irish Catholicism ever become 
impregnated with a certain revolutionary spirit from which it has 
suffered many wrongs of old, and temptations in later times, but 
&om which it has preserved its inmost heart unsullied — should 
it fail to resist the contamination of the age, and fail also to 
meet the advancing needs of the age — then, although its defi- 
nitions of Faith remain unchanged, as they ever must, they 
will remain but like the mountain outlines of a land upon whose 
habitable plains a malaria has settled and broods. 

The next party is that of the English churchmen. Apart 
from all question of religious principle and social sympathies 
{very important considerations notwithstanding) in England 
private property and church property are inextricably inter- 
woven, not only by the vast, amount of lay-tithes, but far more 
by the circumstance that the livings belong, for the most part, 
to the landed proprietors, and are filled by their sons and 
brothers. Both directly and indirectly a blow struck there 
against church property would be struck equally against landed 
property. In dealing with Ireland consequently English 
churchmen must ask " how would our Anglican Establishment 
be affected by the rival plans of secularization and just distri- 
bution ?" By the former it would be sentenced ; by the latter 
unaffected. I have proved this elsewhere.* 

Lastly, we come to the Protestant body in Ireland. Heligious 
Equality in any form would be a severe blow to its pride of 
Ascendency ; but the plan of a just distribution, on the other 
hand, would recommend itself to its reason and moral sense. 
Those persons who hold the " Branch-Church theory" would be 
bound in consistency to approve it. A loyalty which must be 

• The Church SeUleig^nt of Ireland, p. 63. 
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respected even by those who, deeming it to rest upon human 
ana erring traditions, at variance with the true object of 
such loyalty, regard it as the saddest of all things — ^this loyalty, 
or some misconception of what they condemn, may keep 
them individually imprisoned within a narrower pale; but 
when they see the bulk of a nation still cleaving to what 
they regaxd as but another " branch" of the Christian Church, 
every principle which they hold must cry shame on the petty 
jealousies that refuse it all share in the national church pro- 
perty. Multitudes who reject the "Branch-Church" theory 
have more than misgivings as to the equity of the present 
arrangement, and ask themselves whether it may not one day 
draw down a terrible retribution on the empire. A law justly 
distributing the church property of Ireland such persons would 
regard as the means most likely to attach the Irish to Law — as 
no unnatural conclusion to the war of centuries, and as an 
arrangement which they might accept both on grounds of 
patriotism, and of a far-seeing piety. Secularization, on the 
other hand, they would account a wrong inflicted not only on 
them, but on religion itself. 

Against secularization, then, there would be ranged all these 
different parties, and in favour of it one only, that of the Dis- 
senters and Voluntaryiflts. Are they all-in-all ? I impute to 
them no imworthy designs; nor will Ireland ever fail, un- 
bribed, to support them in their just rights, as she has ever 
done. Ireland, however, cannot forget that, while they dislike 
endowments, they disHke her religion also, and are bound — 
misapprehending it as they do — to dislike it. On the critical 
question of University Education they are vehemently opposed 
to Catholic rights. They think that in this matter, the gravest 
of all, justice is done and liberty is vindicated when those who 
approve of mixed education are enriched with all the privileges 
and the endowments the State can heap upon them, while those 
who cleave to the old principle of Religious Education, are 
taxed to pay for what they disapprove — their sons being at once 
bribed to violate conscience, and visited with penalties if they 
remain true to its mandates. In some matters the Irish 
Catholics might have regarded the aid of the Dissenters as theirs 
by necessity ; but they would have been deceived by such an 
expectation. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act was extended to 
Ireland on the ground that the Eoyal Supremacy prevailed 
alike in both countries ; and though Mr. Bright, to his great 
honour, voted against that Act, yet it was generally sustained 
as stoutly by the Dissenters, who reject the Royal Supremacy, 
as by the Churchmen who affirn^ it. 
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There are those who say — " The interests of the empire and 
the claims of justice are, we admit, identical ; notwithstanding, 
if the State proposed to us the justest distribution of church 
property, Ireland would suspect a snare." Unquestionably there 
IS cause, if not for suspicion, yet for fear, when that oecomes 
ours as a gift which ought to have been the reward of virtuous 
exertion. The danger is this — that what we have done nothing 
to earn may be ours prematurely, and that what we know not 
how to use rightly we may abuse. The remedy is obvious. The 
people of Ireland, who have long since asserted their right to 
Religious Equality, must also agree upon a mode of attaining 
it — a mode just, reasonable, and such as all parties may, with 
honor, accept — and must then make their demand resolutely, 
perseveringly, and by all constitutional means. A victory which 
has been deserved will seem to none an object of suspicion. We 
should have done this many years ago. We must not err first 
in the way of slackness, and then of exaggeration. 

Let those who, " sagacious from afar," detect in the air remote 
chances of treachery, apply their penetration to what is nearer, 
and anticipate but a few of the modes by which, without 
treachery, statesmen might meet unreasonable demands. If they 
had offered us a just distribution of Ireland's church property, 
and we had refused it, nught they not proceed, " We have 
tendered you your right — Religious Equality — and you have 
rejected it. In demanding secularization at the hands of par- 
liament, you have also admitted the doctrine long disputed that 
church property remains at the arbitrium of the State. We 
shall exercise that arbitrium by leaving untouched what you 
despise. The conscience of the State is, indeed, but a rough 
conscience ; still, it does not suffer us wantonly to dissipate the 
whole remainder of Ireland's Religious Endowments. The land- 
lord, generally a Protestant, pays the Protestant clergyman a 
tithe rentcharge. Catholics had told us that this fund was 
originally intended to provide for the religious needs of a nation, 
not a sect, and their statement till now seemed unanswerable. 
You have disavowed this argument by stating that it would be 
an injury to your religion. To atfirm at once that church pro- 
perty would to you be an injury, and also that its continued 
alienation is a grave wrong, would be an Irish Bull. The man 
who made both statements must have *a potato in his head.* '* 

Again, might not the statesman answer thus ? — " Church 
property for church purposes you repudiate. Ireland * expects 
that every man will do' — some other man's * duty,' and every- 
thing answer a purpose not its own. How, then, shall we use it ? 
You have already a poor relief system, supported by the land, 
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and an educational system supported by the empire. Use it, 
you say, to subsidize industrial enterprises I It seems at least 
as strange that such should be the appropriate object of church 
property as that clerical pensions should be that of Treasury 
funds. This shall be as you please. But we have the felicity of 
being able to satisfy all parties. Without secularising Ireland's 
Church property, we shall devote a larger sum than would be 
thus placed at our disposal to the improvement of her railway 
system, and the general development of her industry. Ireland 
will thus gain incomparably more than by your plan, as the funds 
to be used for her benefit will be Imperial funds, not her own 
property already spent within her shores ; the State will gain 
by it eventually through an improved revenue ; the Protestants 
will retain what they at least rec(^nise as useful ; and you, who 
will have rejected what you say would be an injury to your 
religion, and won even more than you demanded for your 
country, will be the best contented of all — ^if your demand was 
a sincere one." 

Or, once more — what if the State eventually settled the 
question by leaving the tithe rentcharge to the landlord, as a 
compensation for the poor-rate now imposed on the land — ^giving 
the Protestant clergy an equivalent in the form of pensions, and 
offering the same to the Catholic clergy ? That offer would be 
refused, and for ever, it is said ; — ^I hope it would ; but in that 
case mark the consequence I The landlord would be bribed by 
church-spoil, and the Protestant clergyman by security; the 
Catholic claim to equality would be disposed of by a cheap offer; 
the State would pay but what it has long been wiUing to pay 
for, a settlement of the Irish Church question ; the Ascendency 
would remain, and the objectors would have lost their grievance 1 
They would have themselves repudiated the Church's "inalienable 
right'' to her ancient Church property by admitting the right of 
the State to secularize it. They would have refused to have any 
part in it. Pensions they would also have repudiated ; and they 
could hardly find fault with the Protestant clergy for accepting 
them — especially as nine-tenths of a Treasury charge would fail 
upon Protestant England I 

Should we be contented by such arrangements ? Those, of 
course, who think, as the Catholic Church has commonly 
thought and taught, that the loss of church property is a loss to 
religion, could profess no such content : — but would those who 
object to this old-fashioned doctrine be satisfied? Some per- 
haps would be, but certainly not all. Let our course be simple 
and direct ; the policy that is tortuous, and wriggles ends by 
catching itself in a hard knot. We have a great cause : let us 
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keep it from what is the ruin of a great cause — the endeavour to 
adjust it to lesser ends and inconsistent interests. We have a 
great principle — ^that of the Church in all ages— let us not 
sacrifice it to imaginative suspicions, or disown it because poli- 
tical principles cannot be applied with a mathematical exact- 
ness. We have a noble-hearted people: let us steal from them 
their vindictive recollections, the stronghold of barbarism, and 
restore to them their sacred heritage, planting their feet on the 
stable ground of the magnanimous and the devout. If we 
would adequately conceive the future of Ireland's Church, we 
must abstract from the present all that is ephemeral — the par- 
ties and politics of the day, the passion, the humour, or the game 
of the hour ; and how much more must we keep our fancy from 
burying and blinding itself in the ruts of past times ! We have, 
doubtless, to preserve the national sentiment, which is a holy 
thing, and to preserve it for religion ; but we have also to sepa- 
rate it from national antagonisms, which sully religion, and 
which will soon be an anachronism. The relation between 
patriotism and religion is a sacred one, and for that reason the 
desecration of it is fatal. A false patriotism whispers " never 
forgive an old foe ;" — a true patriotism says, " the old coimtry 
has need of all her sons." It is thus, too, with religion. A 
false charity would blend all creeds in a promiscuous mass; a 
true charity, the more unequivocally it condemns erroneous 
systems of religion, is scrupulous the more to extend an un- 
questioned respect, and kindness to the individual. It wages war 
against error : but it has too much faith in its cause to believe 
that that cause needs other weapons beside those of Truth and 
Justice ; and it knows that the more the passions are removed 
from the battle-field the speedifer and the more conclusive will 
be the victory. 

It is time to end. I have asserted the principle of church 
property, a principle wholly distinct fi'om that of Clerical 
Endowment. I have remarked on the deficiencies, but I have 
abstained from discussing the graver evils, of the " volimtary 
system,** such as — ^not the occasional heats imputed to it — ^but 
the coldness, as of hemlock, they often leave behind. Had I 
enlarged on these and kindred topics I could have strengthened 
my cause ; but I had reasons for leaving them unnoticed. My 
aspiration has been an humble one — not that of exhausting a 
great subject, but that of quickening some thoughts which the 
higher abilities and opportunities of others may turn to better 
account. We have to think the matter out, and time remains to 
us for that purpose. In Italy, the land of Lnprovisatores, a new 
system as regards church endowments has been improvised: but 
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Ireland, having to determine the fate of her Church, will reflect 
with that complete and deliberate thought which alone is thought, 
not leap to a conclusion. A genuine Public Opinion, which 
alone should claim the name, is a rarer thing than many ima- 
gine ; and there are countries in which it cannot exist. It is 
dissipated by the fervours of faction, and frozen by timidity and 
selfishness. The formation of a true Public Opinion resembles 
the process of crystallization, and takes place perfectly in pro- 
portion as it takes place without disturbance, and by the gradual 
operation of its proper law. Public Opinion consists of number- 
less individual opinions, blended, but not merged, each of which 
must, therefore, at once possess the independence of real 
thought, and imite it with that moderation, charity, and reve- 
rence through which free thought willingly submits to conscien- 
tious modifications, resisting only the incompatible and the 
arbitrary, until at last there arises that harmony in which many 
minds become one. In making my contribution to the common 
stock, I have endeavoured, at least, to sophisticate no argu- 
ment, to slight no authority, and to misrepresent or hurt no 
opponent. 
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